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windy night, no fit time for 

any man to be abroad on the 
infested roads of that unsettled 
district. Here were the first 
rains, blowing from the Leba- 
non hills in the north, drench- 
ing Palestine, sweeping the 
fertile grape lands below Jeru- 
salem, passing over the stony wilderness of 
Beersheba, to fail and vanish in the great 
deserts beyond. 

Doctor Anderson, —the little Christian hakim 
of a baked-mud village on the Beersheba road 
in southern: Palestine,—Dr. Joseph Anderson 
fairly jumped from his chair when the bell 
rang. 

“Gun or knife? Which is it?’’ the doctor 
wondered. ‘‘Jim!’’ he called up the stairs. 
‘Jimmie, kid !’” 

There was a sleepy response, a yawning 
“Yes, father,’’ which instantly changed to a 
hearty shout when the bell 
clamored again. 

‘*A little job, son!’’ 

‘‘Right away, sir!’’ 

The doctor was right; 
there was a wounded man 
at the gate, clinging with a 
weakening hand to the bars ; 
but it did not appear at the 
moment whether a gun or 
a knife had achieved the 
result. 

When the door was opened 
and the yellow light of the 
great oil-lamp flooded the 
garden, the doctor fancied 
he heard the soft call to a 
horse, then the patter of 
hoofs, then the clappity-clap 
of swift galloping. 

But the patient, whoever 
he was, was infinitely in 
need, and the doctor for the 
moment attached no signifi- 
cance to the horseman in the 
dark, who had sped away as 
at a sign from the wounded 
man. 

‘The hakim?’’ asked the 
stranger, in distinguished 
Arabic. ‘‘An enemy has 
hurt me to death.’’ 

The man was a Bedouin 
—a sheik of wealth and 
desert culture. The accent, 
the restraint of utterance, 
the pride of attitude, the 
stoicism were proof of his 
standing. 

He wore a cloak of rich 
cloth, and beneath it a- 
white kamis, as the doctor 
discovered when he slipped his arm about 
the man’s waist to save him from collapse. 
Jimmie came in haste. 

‘*We must carry him, son,’’ said the doctor. 

‘Delay !’’ the Bedouin protested, as the boy 
gathered up his feet. ‘Near by,’’ he added, 
with a shrug, ‘‘is a thing of some slight value.’’ 

It was apparently a bundle of old carpet— 
possibly an antique example of weaving. It 
occurred to Jimmie that the Bedouin had 
brought a prayer-rug, either for his own use at 
the appointed intervals or as an ingratiating 
gift to the physician who should healhim. But 
neither the doctor nor his son gave a second 
thought to the matter. The bundle was tucked 
under Jimmie’s arm, in deference to the 
Bedouin’s solicitude, and the wounded man, 
lean as an Arab of the southern deserts, was 
easily carried out of the rain. 

The hospital, a little room with three cot- 
beds,—no occupants at the moment,—received 
him, and the doctor was presently busy upon a 
deep and obviously mortal stab-wound in the 
shoulder, inflicted, it seemed, three days ago, 
and treated with a hopelessly infected applica- 
tion of some evil-smelling mixture. 

It was evident that the man would presently 
succumb to this desert surgery; inflammation 
and fever gave the warning. When the wound 
was Cleansed as well as might be, and cautiously 
(lressed, the doctor gravely seated himself beside 
the bed. ‘Whence are you?’’ he asked. 

“From the sand, hakim.’’ 

“By what name are you called ?”’ 

The Bedouin mused. “To you, hakim,’’ he 
answered, at last, ‘‘I shall forever be the 
Unknown. ’”? 

“‘And your tribe?”’ 

“Tam of the Brothers of No Name, hakim.’’ 

‘‘Friend,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘God has sorely 
Stricken you.’? 

“Is it the will of God that I should die?’’ 

T he doctor nodded. 

‘Then,”’ said the Bedouin, with composure, 
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‘ft is the will of God. Listen, hakim,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘My enemy has at last overcome 
me. My servant has ridden back to the tribes- 
men to tell them that I have departed in health 
on the long journey to Damascus. It is my 
will to die secretly, for I would have my enemy 
continue to expect me to return and accomplish 
his death. The hakim will yield my body to 
those of my servants who shall come for it in 
the night of the second day hence.’’ 

The doctor acquiesced. 

“In return for this indulgence,’’ said the 
Bedouin, ‘‘the hakim will receive the gift I 
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have brought. It is a mean gift,’’ he added, 
affecting contempt, in the Arab way, ‘‘but it 
is yet a carpet of the weaving of Ali Hassan.’’ 

To this the doctor assented without interest. 

“Tt seems,’’ the Bedouin sighed, turning 
away, ‘‘that I have brought gold to a lover of 
dross. ’’ 

Before morning the man was dead, and in 
the night of the second day, as he had promised, 
his servants came upon their melancholy errand. 

The carpet of Ali Hassan was, in the course 
of things, spread on the floor of Doctor Ander- 
son’s living-room. It was a square of glowing 
color, but signified little enough to the busy 
doctor, who was forever preoccupied with the 
problems of his mission. To be sure, his eyes 
found delight in its warm tints and silken 
texture; and by this he was occasionally mysti- 
fied, and would laugh outright. 

‘Well, well!’’? he ejaculated once. ‘‘It’s 
queer—but—looking at that thing is something 
like listening to music!’’ 

‘IT rather like it, too,’’ said Jimmie. 

‘*Son,’’ cried the doctor, jumping up, ‘‘T 
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HE CARPET OF ALI HASSAN 
eae. By Norman Duncan CES .. 


about it at all—that a lad’s need was never a 
pressing need. 

*‘Son,’’ he would say, with his teeth clenched, 
when the need of funds, the fear of failure, 
assailed him most, ‘‘there’s only one way to 
proceed in this generation—an efficient hospital ; 
it’s the only way!’’ 

Six months after the dedication of the carpet 
of Ali Hassan to the cause—there had never 
been a word of the matter since, and it seemed 
to have been altogether forgotten — Jimmie 
chanced to encounter an extraordinary Ameri- 





can in the only bazaar of which the wretched 





THE CARPET IF IT ROTS IN HIS SHOP." 


community could boast. He was lean and dusty 
and unshaven, a great, lanky, big-fisted young 
man, with shrewd blue eyes and a restless 
energy, now squatted, native fashion, in the 
shop of Ahmed the Wolf, sipping coffee in a 
way to make one think he was biting the cup, 
meanwhile discharging clipped sentences at his 
interpreter with angry rapidity. 

There was a rug—the bone of contention— 
lying in a square of sunlight near by. Above 
its many and apparently incongruous colors 
there seemed curiously to float a thin blue mist, 
which made an exquisite harmony of the whole, 
and cast a more than ordinarily dingy aspect 
on the surroundings. 

‘‘Hello!’’ cried the American, jumping up 
with alacrity to shake hands. ‘‘Missionary’s 
99? 

Jimmie replied bashfully, but with pleasure. 

‘Just a minute,’’ the American rattled on. 
‘Don’t go. My name’s Woodworth. Rug- 
buyer. I’m dealing with this pirate, and we’ve 
just come to hand-grips.’’ 





Turning to his interpreter, ‘Tell him,’’ he 
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him in private, because he has 
fallen in love with the carpet 
and is in a fever to be gone.’’ 

Ahmed the Wolf threw up 
his hands. ‘‘It is finished,’’ 
said he. 

‘‘Not so,’’ the false inter- 
preter protested. ‘There is yet 
the matter of my commission. 
Is it agreed that I am to receive one full 
English pound if I persuade the khawaja?’’ 

Ahmed groaneds 

“Is it agreed ?’’ 

“IT have fallen in with a robber!’’ cried 
Ahmed the Wolf, but yielded the point. 

*‘Come!’’ interrupted the hapless Wood- 
| worth. ‘‘What does he say ?’’ 
| The interpreter turned and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘*He is an obstinate pig,’’ he replied. ‘‘He 
says he will have twenty pound for the carpet. 
Las’ price. Finish. Twenty English pound.’’ 

‘‘What?’’ screamed the 
rug-buyer. 

“Finish. Twenty pound.” 

Woodworth rushed off in a 
violent rage, followed pres- 
ently by the interpreter, and 
Jimmie was left alone with 
the patient Ahmed. The 
boy was not amazed by the 
double dealing of Wood- 
worth’s interpreter; a gen- 
uine display of honesty, 
however, would have be- 
wildered him. Nor did he 
wonder that the interpreter 
had frankly disclosed his 
duplicity ; the man had nat- 
urally assumed Jimmie’s 
ignorance of the language. 
That Ahmed the Wolf had 
permitted the doubtful trans- 
action to proceed within 
Jimmie’s hearing was no 
more difficult to understand. 
Had not Jimmie grown up 
with the boys of the village, 
and was he not familiar with 
the trade customs of the 
land ? 

‘In my father’s house,’’ 
Jimmie remarked to the 
Wolf, ‘‘is a carpet resem- 
bling this, but of greater 
beauty.’’ 

The merchant started, ever 
so little, and slowly turned, 
but betrayed himself no fur- 
ther. 

‘*Resembling this,’’ Jim- 
mie repeated, ‘‘but not worn 
to this measure of ragged- 
ness.’’ 

“It is impossible,’’ Ahmed ventured, softly. 

‘*Let it be known to you that it is the gift of 
a sheik,’’ the boy replied, indifferently, without 
interest to convince the merchant, who was 
surely no prospective purchaser. ‘‘It is a carpet 
of Ali Hassan.’’ 

‘* Of — Ali— Hassan ?’’ Ahmed repeated, 
staring. 

‘So said the dying sheik.’’ 

‘‘He was doubtless a pretty liar.’’ 

‘Tt is not so,’’ said Jimmie. ‘The name of 
Ali Hassan is woven in the rug.’’ 

‘‘A poor weaver, this Ali Hassan,’’ Ahmed 
sighed, having now commanded himself, ‘‘and 
of no account in these days.’’ 

‘*A better rug than this poor carpet !’’ 

‘*A rug for two napoleons,’’ Ahmed laughed. 

Jimmie was presently on the highroad, riding 
homeward, downcast enough by the failure 
| of the rug-buyer to remain in the shop, which 
he conceived to be a cruel impoliteness. The 
| incident of the blue rug was brushed from the 
| boey’s mind by an overwhelming wish to fall in 

with the peppery Woodworth, and for an inter- 














have an idea!’’ He was, of course, not wholly proceeded, ‘‘that it’s ten English pounds—and | val to enjoy the society of his kind. It fell out 


ignorant of the value attached to antique carpets | the last offer. 


Make him understand that I 


fortunately. Heartily hailed from the village 


of quality, but was yet far from enlightened. | won’t give another piaster for the carpet if it | threshing-floor, where the American had pitched 


‘We'll sell it,’’? he explained, ‘‘and I’ll have 
my operating-table, after all!’’ 
The mission enclosure was at the edge of the 


town—a rough stone dwelling, set in the midst | snapped, driving his fist into the palm of his | camp and pack the camels. 


of a high-walled garden, the whole stout enough 
to sustain at least a brief resistance in times of 
fanatical riot. Much more than the contribu- 
tions of the kindly church folk at home had 
gone into its construction ; the greater part was 
the doctor’s own handiwork, accomplished in 











| rots in his shop.’’ 


The interpreter bowed deferentially. 
‘*Ten — English — pounds! ’’ Woodworth 


hand at every word. 

“Though the khawaja offers but ten,’’ said 
the interpreter, in Arabic, to Ahmed the Wolf, 
‘I infer from his manner that he will eventu- 


| ally give fifteen English pounds for the carpet, 
| if you deal cunningly with him, but not 


broiling weather, and not a little of the still | more.’”’ 


inadequate equipment had been bought with 


savings from a stipend not equal even to reason- | the Wolf. 


able living. 
Jimmie’s mother had long ago succumbed to 
the climate and the isolation of the field. 


‘Tt is then the will of God!’’ sighed Ahmed 
‘‘Say to the khawaja that the last 
price is fifteen English pounds.’’ 

‘‘He will depart as if in a rage, according to 


less the zealous physician thought—if he thought |he will yield before sundown, if 1 labor with | stand, somehow. 


his tent, Jimmie dismounted, and was soon 
immersed in genial companionship, while two 
| servants and the interpreter prepared to break 
Wvodworth was 
| bound on, it seemed, in the cool of the evening ; 
business was business—and, in this instance, 
pleasure, as well. 

There was a rug of marvelous quality at 
Aloa, two short days beyond, possessed by a 
wealthy town Bedouin, a camel-breeder of the 
| place. Rug? Why, man, that bit of carpet 
was a fortune! 
| Jimmie expressed some polite incredulity. 
| **That’s all right, ’’ said the rug-buyer. ‘‘You 
| people whe are born here, and live here, and 


Doubt- | his custom,’’ the interpreter explained, ‘‘but | know all about everything here, don’t under- 


Let me tell you about this 
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carpet. It’s a famous weave. If what they 
say is true,—and I believe all I’ve been told 
about it,—it’s the best example of a famous 
Persian weaver’s work ; and it isn’t worn, and 
it isn’t patched, and it isn’t painted—under- 
stand? And it’s signed. Understand? It’s 
signed in the weave. I met a Christian dealer 
in Aleppo who said it was a perfect, perfect 
square! And he’d seen it. I’ve been on the 
track of it for seven years. I first heard of that 
carpet in Constantinople; and I’ve hunted it in 
Persia, in northern Syria, in Turkey; and if 
there weren’t so many exquisite liars in this 
part of the world, 1’d have found it by this 
time. I’m the only man in the business that 
believes in it!’’ 

“‘T hope you find it at Aloa,’’ said Jimmie, 
for lack of something better. 

‘‘Hope so,’’ the rug-buyer glumly agreed, 
‘but I don’t know. I’ve been disappointed so 
often. They say in New York it’s a myth; 
but,’’ he added, jumping from the camp-stool, 
“T’ll show ’em—lI’ll show ’em yet !’’ 

There was an interval of silence. 

‘*You saw that carpet in thie shop up-town?”’ 
the rug-buyer demanded, at last. ‘‘Well, that’s 
the very sort of thing. But that dirty rag is 
an imitation, almost a forgery—and a beastly 
production, at that. How the weavers of these 
past two hundred years have shamefully mis- 
treated the genius of that poor man!’’ 

‘My father,’’ Jimmie suggested, “thas a rug 
like that.’’ 

“Of course!’’ sighed the rug-buyer. 

‘TI mean,’’ said Jimmie, firmly, ‘‘that it 
exactly resembles Ahmed’s rug, and I know 
that it bears the name of the weaver, too, for 
I’ve seen it.’’ 

‘“T know.”? The rug-buyer sighed again. 
“Tt is always so. I’ll look at it,’”’ he added, 
in a kindly way, ‘‘when I come back. Say,’’ 
he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘I wonder if you’ve 
got the New York papers at home?’’ 

“‘They came yesterday from Jerusalem,’’ 
said Jimmie. 

“I don’t suppose,’’ the rug-buyer ventured, 
quietly, but yet in a tremor of agitation, ‘‘that 
you read the sporting page ?’’ 

“Oh, yes! Is it football?’’ 

The rug-buyer said that it was. 

‘‘Harvard won,’’ said Jimmie. 

‘Won!’ eried the rug-buyer. 
say—won ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know much about it, though I try,’’ 
Jimmie answered, ‘‘but Harvard won, all 
right, in the big game—twenty-two to nothing. 
And I’m glad, because I’m going there—some 
time.”’ 


‘Did you 


‘*Boy,’? Woodworth declared, ‘‘I’m from 
there. And you’re going there?’’ 
‘‘Some time,’’ said Jimmie. ‘My father is 


a Harvard man.”’ 

‘*That’s all I want to know,’’ the rug-buyer 
said. ‘‘Just that Harvard won. I’m satis- 
fied.’’ 

“T’ll get you the paper—it’s the Sun,’’ Jim- 
mie volunteered. 

“The Sun—well, if you will!’’ 

In the living-room at home, Jimmie discov- 
ered his father in a violent bargaining with 
Ahmed the Wolf; the carpet of Ali Hassan, 
lying between them, was apparently the object 
of the engagement. But the boy was in haste, 
elated by his errand, and, much to his subse- 
quent regret, was not impressed by the signifi- 
eant situation. Had he observed the chagrin 
of Ahmed at his appearance, he would doubt- 
less have paused for enlightenment, for, bred 





in that land, he was, like all its people, the 
servant of suspicion; but he was too deeply 
absorbed in his search for the paper, too impa- 
tient to be gone, and the Wolf’s perturbation 
escaped him. 

Woodworth glanced at the head -lines and 
thrust the newspaper in his pocket. ‘You 
don’t mind ?’’ he pleaded. 

‘‘Not at all; keep it.’’ 

**You see,’? Woodworth explained, ‘‘I’ve no 
time; the minute I bag that blue rug up-town 
I’m taking the road.’’ 

“It’s a swindle!’’ Jimmie blurted. 

The rug-buyer jumped. ‘‘It’s what?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘You say the rug is a swindle?’””’ He 
put his hand on Jimmie’s shoulder and looked 
into the boy’s eyes. ‘‘A swindle, eh? Is it 
the interpreter? Is the good Mustafa hungry 
for commissions ?’’ 

Jimmie nodded. 

‘‘Look here,’’ said Woodworth, ‘‘will you 
ride with me to Aloa?’’ 

“Will 1?’? said Jimmie. ‘‘Well—rather!’’ 

The rug-buyer called quietly to his interpreter. 
‘‘Mustafa,’’ said he, 
“it is an agony to sepa- 
rate myself from a serv- 
ant as dearly beloved 
as you, but I have un- 
fortunately no longer 
need of your ever faith- 
ful attention. In plain 
Yankee, you rascal,’”’ 
the rug-buyer roared, 


“get out !’’ 
‘My money!’’ the 
interpreter cried. WOULD THE 
dla woed- ammneres 
rape the coins on ... DISCLOSE 
: SOME 
Doctor Anderson in- spror? 


The energetic physi- 
cian was in haste; he 
had but a moment to 
spare. So Jimmie rode 
off with the rug-buyer at sundown, the little 
caravan of camels stolidly following. And 
eventually, without incident other than the 
small happenings of the road, they came to 
Ajoa, where the carpet of fabulous value was 
diligently sought. 

It was not to be found. 

*‘Dead ?”’ the rug-buyer groaned, in response 
to Jimmie’s information. ‘The camel-breeder 
is dead ?’’ 

“Of a fever, three years since,’’ Jimmie re- 


They were in converse then with the kai- 
makam (governor) of the town—a lazy Turk, 
indifferently interested in the rug-buyer’s 
affair 


**Ask him,’’ said Woodworth, ‘‘what became 
of the’ man’s goods and chattels.’’ 

‘Tt is useless,’’? Jimmie replied. 
tell nothing. ’’ 

“Ts it bakshish ?’’ 

Jimmie laughed. 

‘Promise _it,’’ 
buyer. 

The kaimakam’s sleepy eyes opened. ‘The 
camel - breeder’s possessions were dispersed 
amongst his relatives, according to the law,’’ 
he answered. 

‘*Ask him frankly about the rug,’” Woodworth 


‘He will 


said the distracted rug- 
















instructed. Again the kaimakam’s eyes fell 
sleepily half-shut. He replied that the weari- 
ness of the noonday heat was about to over- 
come him; he would consider the khawaja’s 
question with infinite care, and would to-morrow 
reply. 

“More bakshish,’’ said Jimmie, promptly, 
to the rug-buyer. 

Wood worth assented with disgust, and Jimmie 
proceeded with the interrogation, the kaimakam 
now manifesting a real and intelligent interest 
in the quest of the carpet, quite apart from his 
expectation of a gratuity. 

‘“‘Well?’’ the impatient Woodworth inter- 
rupted, at last. ‘‘How about it?’’ 

“The rug has disappeared,’’ Jimmie ex- 
plained. ‘‘It was carried off two years before 
the camel-breeder’s death. The kaimakam says 
that there was an assault upon the town by 
one of the desert Bedouin tribes. The rug dis- 
appeared with a lot of the loot, and was taken 
south. He says to look in the desert. This is 
all true, too, I believe. Anyhow, the town 
was attacked, just as the kaimakam says; 

everybody knows that 
much. I told him all 
about the rug, and he 
remembers it well—a 
square carpet of Persian 
weave, which seemed to 
give off blue smoke in 
the sunshine. He says 
there can’t be any mis- 
take; the carpet must 

' be the one we’re after, 
+ because there simply 
H couldn’t be another like 
j it. And,’’ Jimmie 
j added, “with conviction, 
‘I think that he is tell- 
ing the truth.’’ 

‘*Ask him the weaver’s 
name.’’ 

“It is the last carpet 
of Ali Hassan,’’ the 
kaimakam lazily an- 
swered. 

Woodworth caught the 
weaver’s name for him- 
self. ‘‘The very rug!’’ he exclaimed, with a 

Jimmie stared at the rug-buyer dumfounded. 

‘Didn’t he say Ali Hassan?’’ Woodworth 
demanded. 

‘The last carpet,’? Jimmie stuttered, ‘‘of 
Ali Hassan !’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ the rug-buyer complained, out of 
temper. with all the world, ‘‘what’s the matter 
with you, anyhow ?”’ 

‘“*Mr. Woodworth,’’ Jimmie replied, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘I know where that rug is!’’ 

The rug-buyer laughed harshly. 

“‘T mean, ’’ Jimmie corrected, ‘‘I know where 
it was day before yesterday. It was on the 
floor of my own father’s living-room,’’ he 
added. ‘The last time I saw that carpet my 
father and Ahmed the Wolf were bargaining 
over it.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ the rug-buyer ejaculated. 

‘‘No,’’ Jimmie retorted, “it isn’t nonsense! 
I know where that carpet was. ‘The last car- 
pet of Ali Hassan!’ It’s a square rug, witha 
dark-blue ground, which you might take for 
black, mixed with green, which you can’t find 
without looking ; it is covered with queer shapes 
of men and beasts, and it seems to give off a 
thin blue smoke in sunlight. I don’t know 
much about rugs, and can’t describe them at 





all, but I do know that this is the last carpet 
of Ali Hassan, because it says so itself. One 
night my father deciphered the inscription: 
‘The last carpet of poor Ali Hassan, the 
weaver, may God forgive him its infinite 
deficiencies!’ You can hardly distinguish the 
inscription from the border —’’ 

An extraordinary burst of activity upon the 
part of the rug-buyer interrupted the descrip- 
tion. 

‘*Pay the fellow !’’ he cried. ‘‘Quick!’’ 

A moment later he was rushing toward an 
olive-grove in the outskirts of Aloa,—where 
the camp was in process of making,—with 
Jimmie at his heels, fully aware of the busi- 
ness in hand, and in a sweat of agitation to 
be off. 

‘Day before yesterday !’? Woodworth rattled, 
as he ran. ‘‘And Ahmed the Wolf! Your 
father surely won’t sell before he has bargained 
three days at the least. There’s a chance. Three 
days? He will bargain four—five!’’ He gave 
his servants sharp instructions to pack camp 
and follow at leisure; and having saddled his 
own horse and filled his saddle-bags, —Jimmie 
meanwhile emulating both haste and precau- 
tion,—he took the road at a gallop, with the 
boy riding at his side. 

Ahmed the Wolf and the doctor had come to 
the climax of the long argument in the living- 
room of the mission hospital. The Wolf had 
made the last offer,—as he said,—the physician 
had named the last price—as he protested. It 
was little enough that the Wolf was willing to 
pay—a mere twenty-one pounds of English 
money. But twenty-one pounds were twenty- 
one pounds—almost the sorely needed operating- 
table. Doctor Anderson demanded twenty-four. 
The bargaining had now attained the utmost 
possible violence ; the compromise was at hand. 
The doctor opened the door to the merchant in 
dismissal. ‘‘Come,’’ said he, ‘‘the business 
wearies me. Let the matter pass. I will not 
part with my carpet.’’ 

‘*The khawaja will accept twenty-two ?’’ 

‘““Twenty -two?’’ the doctor deliberated, 
weakening. 

Jimmie and the rug-buyer dismounted at the 
gate. Woodworth was the first within. He 
ignored the merchant and the physician and 
fell upon the rug. Jimmie whispered the 
explanation of this strange behavior in his 
father’s ear. The rug-buyer was left to his 
frenzied examination, which continued, unmo- 
lested, minute after minute, until Jimmie began 
to doubt the outcome. Was it, after all, the 
carpet of Ali Hassan? Would the rug-buyer’s 
keen eyes and searching knowledge of carpets, 
would the little microscope in his hands, dis- 
close some error or fraud? Presently Wood- 
worth rose. Instead of uttering a torrent of 
congratulation, as Jimmie had expected, he 
paced back and forth for a moment, his brows 
drawn, his face colorless. 

“‘See here!’’ he exclaimed, pausing at last, 
and abruptly facing the doctor and his son. 
**We’re all Harvard men, aren’t we?’’ 

Jimmie wondered what that had to do with 
it. 

*‘Doctor’ Anderson,’’ Woodworth continued, 
‘will you take four thousand dollars for this 
old rug??? 

The doctor could only stare. 

“If you will,’”’ said the rug-buyer, ‘‘I’!l 
get a profit of two thousand for my firm in 
New York.’’ 


The doctor nodded. It was a bargain! 









Allan Winthrop was such a little boy 
that his recollections of Cousin Jane 
were somewhat blurred. 

“‘Jane’s ways are all her own,’’ he had often 
heard his father remark, laughingly, ‘‘as much 
her own as if she had ’em patented. When 
you go to the Summit, be sure you don’t pass 
Jane by!’’ 

‘*Therefore, Dot,’’? Allan told his wife, as 
he backed the automobile round in front of the 
Mecca Lake Hotel, ‘‘this afternoon we descend 
on Cousin Jane—or ascend, I’ve forgotten 
which, but Aunt Hetty will know about the 
road, of course.’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop looked back at the lake regret- 
fully. 

“Tf we must go we must, I suppose, Allan, 
but we can get back before half past five, 
can’t we?’’ 

Allan chuckled. 

‘Exactly what I was thinking, too, Dot. 
Here it’s only half past three, and I’m nearly 
starved !’’ 

He brought the machine to a standstill in 
front of the post-office. 

‘*We’ll be the first ones in that hotel dining- 
room to-night, if [ have to run the machine 
*cross lots to get there!’’ 

But he was reckoning without Cousin Jane. 


Wivai the family moved to Scranton, 


¢ COUSIN JANE 


By Alice Louise Lee 








‘‘T think you’d better call her up, Allan, 
while 1’m gone after my hat,’’ advised Miss 
Mehetable Winthrop, postmistress, ‘‘and tell her 
we’re on our way. Her call is one long and 
two short.’’ : 

Aunt Mehetable motioned toward the tele- 
phone. 

“Can it be that this is Amos’s boy?’’ came 
the hearty response to ‘‘one long and two 
short.’”? ‘‘I’m right here at home, and just as 
glad to see you as if there was something to eat 
in the house !’’ 

Allan hung up the receiver and turned to 
Dot. 

‘She mentioned the fact’’—his tone savored 
of despair—‘‘that she had nothing to eat in the 
house! Can she mean she expects us to stay 
and help eat nothingness —’’ 

His speech was checked by Miss Mehetable’s 
return, and a moment later the three were on 
their way, with Dot and her aunt-in-law in 
the tonneau. 

‘*Where does Cousin Jane live, Aunt Hetty ?’’ 
asked Allan. 

‘*Just a mile this side of the Mountain House 
on the woods road.’’ 

‘*The Mountain House !’’ cried Allan, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘Do you hear? It’s only a mile 
from the Mountain House! I have a great 
idea, Dot. After we’ve made Cousin Jane 





a good long call, we’ll go on there for din-| sternly, while Dot, meek and resigned in a 


ner, and take Aunt Hetty right along with us.’’ 

Dot brightened ‘visi- 
bly. 

“What a lovely idea !’’ 

But Aunt Mehetable 
looked fairly alarmed at 
the suggestion. 

‘*Allan, that will never 
do!”’ she declared. “If 
Cousin Jane insists on 
our staying to supper, 
we must stay.’’ 

There was no doubt 
but that Cousin Jane in- 
sisted. Cousin Jane 
proved to be one hundred 
and eighty pounds of 
hospitality. 

‘Tt doesn’t make a mite 
of difference that I 
haven’t anything to eat 
on hand. It’s hard to 
keep cooked up when 
there’s just him and me 
to find for,’’ she declared, 
heartily, as she helped 
Dot with her veil. ‘‘But 
T’ll not have it said that 
I couldn’t get enough 
together to give Amos’s 
boy a bite, anyway.’’ 

Behind Cousin Jane’s 
red calico back the face 
of ‘‘Amos’s boy’’ length- 
ened visibly at the men- 
tion of a ‘‘bite,’’ and he 
gazed longingly at the 
telephone; but Aunt 
Hetty shook her head 
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COUSIN JANE. 


Boston rocker, looked with disapproval at her 
husband’s cheerless face. 
Dot desired the good-will 
of the most remote of 
her relatives-in-law. 

“‘If you’d only let me 
know yesterday you was 
coming,’’ Cousin Jane’s 
voice was regretful, ‘‘I 
might have stirred up a 
mite of something for 
supper. It’s just about 
impossible to keep any- 
thing on hand, because 
he ain’t got the appetite 
of a mouse.’’ 

Allan’s eyes rolled 
suggestively at this, but 
Cousin Jane, not notic- 
ing, turned to the post- 
mistress. 

“Hetty, what do you 
get to eat nowadays? 
The first of June is sort 
of betwixt hay and grass 
always with me. The 
barrels and jars down 
cellar are empty and the 
garden sauce hasn’t come 
yet. Sometimes I’m at 
my wit’s ends to know 
what to get. I asked 
him only this morning 
if there was anything 
under the sun he could 
think of that I could 
cook, but sakes alive! I 
didn’t get any help.’’ 

Here Cousin Jane rose 
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with a briskness quite surprising for one of her 
years and avoirdupois. 

‘*Goodness ! It’s just come to me that I 
haven’t but a slice or two of bread in the 
house,—old bread at that,—so I’ll build up a 
bit of fire and toss a biscuit or two into the 
oven. Hetty, see to it that these young folks 
don’t run away.”’ 

Allan waited until he heard two doors open 
and close in the distance. Then he rose, and 
resolutely approaching the telephone, called up 
the Mountain House. 

‘‘Allan!’’ cried Dot, sitting as straight as 
the Boston rocker permitted. 

Allan turned defiantly. ‘‘See here—a ‘slice 
or two of bread’! ‘A biscuit or two!’ Why, 
if I survive the night, I must have a whole 
loaf—and a dozen biscuit—and a side of beef— 
and —’’ 

The tinkle of the telephone-bell interrupted 
him, and he turned to address the Mountain 
House. 

“‘T want an eight-o’clock dinner served for 
three.’’ 

He gave his name, rang off, and turned to 
his aunt. 

‘There, now! If we stay here and eat 
the ‘bite,’ Cousin Jane surely can’t be offended 
if she ever finds out we went on and filled up 
at the hotel.’’ 

Aunt Hetty opened her mouth, closed it, con- 
sidered an instant, and opened it again. But 
all she said was a non-committal ‘‘No,’’ with 
the rising inflection. 

At six o’clock Cousin Jane appeared, her 
face as red as her dress, and wearing an expres- 
sion of genuine concern. 

“Come out now and eat what little I’ve got,’’ 
she apologized, ‘‘but I can’t help wishing 
you’d let me know yesterday that you were 
coming. ’’ 

She led the way into the cool dining-room, 


made Allan and Dot acquainted with ‘‘him,’’ 


otherwise Cousin Joe, and seated them at 
the table. Then she bustled out into the 
kitchen. 

Allan surveyed the table and choked slightly. 
He unfolded his napkin and pressed it momen- 
tarily to his lips. 

Then he ventured to glance at Dot, sitting 
opposite, carefully avoiding Aunt Mehetable’s 
_ twinkling eyes. He was looking across a bewil- 
dering array of food prepared by the best cook 
at the Summit. 

Cousin Joe, from the foot of the table, cast a 
critical eye up its loaded length. 

“She ean get up a passable meal,’’ he ad- 
mitted, ‘‘if she knows folks are coming a little 
ways ahead. Now if you’d sent her word —’’ 

At this point Cousin Jane bustled in, a plate 
of hot biscuits in one hand, a platter of creamed 
potatoes in the other. 

‘If only you’d let me know yesterday about 
your coming!’’ she lamented. ‘‘But then, it 
can’t be helped now, so just take a hold and help 
yourselves. ’’ 

She spoke with the air of one making the 
best of a bad situation. 

‘‘Here, Allan, I want that you should take 
more of a helping of salad than that, or I shall 
think it ain’t good, just as I expected. I hap- 
pened to have a chicken left over cold this noon, 
—it’s so hard to cook for just us two,—lI’ve 
always had the habit of cooking up two chickens 
when I vooked one, and I can’t seem to break 
myself of it.’’ 

She hurried round the table and addressed 
Dot. 

‘‘Now, deary, won’t you try more of this 
cottage cheese? I don’t believe it’s good be- 
cause I didn’t have but a quart of cream handy 
when I made it, and I don’t think myself it’s 
fit to eat unless it’s two-thirds cream. 

‘*Hetty,’’ Cousin Jane turned her attention 
to the postmistress, ‘‘it seems to me you’re not 
making out half a supper. Of course you have 
better at home. Now if you don’t like the canned 
cherries, have some of the peach preserves—or 
try the quince jell.’’ 

She conveyed a plate, loaded with the lightest 
of bread, to Allan. 

‘No more bread? I suspected all along that 
this batch of bread was sour. It didn’t raise 
a bit well —’’ 

“Cousin Jane,’’ cried Allan, desperately, 
‘‘have you counted the biscuit I’ve eaten and 
the slices of bread and the —’’ 

“You’re not eating a thing!’’ Cousin Jane 
said, reproachfully. ‘‘I like folks to take a 
hold when they come to my table. We don’t 
have much to-night, 1 know, but, Joe, I do 
wish you’d step down cellar and give that 
freezer another turn 

Allan laid his fork « on the clean table-cloth— 
there was no room for it on his plate. ‘‘Ice- 
cream,’’ he said, solemnly, to Dot. ‘On top 
of all this! we 

Dot gasped, past words. Aunt Hetty shook 
with laughter, but Cousin Jane sighed, still 

full of regret: *‘If only you’d let me know yes- 

‘erday you were coming !’? 

An hour later, as Cousin Jane was duates 
‘he table, Allan, wagging his head sheepishly 
«ut Aunt Mehetable, sought the telephone and 
illed up the Mountain House. 

“Hello! About that eight-o’clock dinner— 

“es, Well, feed it to the poor—no poor round 
a Sorry, I’m sure—you keep chickens, 

‘on’t you? All right, give it to the chickens, 
aud T’ll be round presently and pay for it.’ 
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HEN the noon- 

day sun shines 

full in the face 
of Liberty Enlightening 
the World in New York 
harbor, that emblematic 
lady casts her shadow 
athwart a small island 
slightly to the northwest 
of that on which she 
herself stands. Her 
shadow appears to imagi- 
native observers design- 
edly cast as a ‘‘pillar of 
cloud by day’’ to protect 
the motley thousands 
who throng her neigh- 


boring isle, drawn vs o 





ROBERT WATCHORN, formerly 
Commissioner of Immigration at the port 
of New York; in his boyhood a “ pit- 
lad” in an English coal - mine; in his 
young manhood an immigrant, landing in 
New York with two pounds in his pocket ; 
in a few years President of the Pittsburg 
District Miners’ Union; later the first 
Secretary and Treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America; then Gen- 
eral Factory Inspector of Pennsylvania ; 
then an Immigrant Inspector at Ellis 
Island, and later Supervising Inspector ; 
then United States Immigration Inspector 


detained immigrants was 
nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but he col- 
lected payment from the 
steamship lines that 
brought them, on the 
ground that they should 
always have their pas- 
sengers fit and ready to 
land on their arrival, and 
that he ought not to 
assume the defraying of 
expenses which obvi- 
ously belong to them. 

It cannot be denied 
that the United States is 
very kindly disposed to 
the poor and deserving 








thither from the remote 
corners of the earth by the tidings of liberty 
which she so gracefully, majestically and splen- 
didly symbolizes. 

During the years 1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907 
there passed her every day in the year—Sun- 
days and holidays included—enough of these 
motley thousands to constitute a town large 
enough to support a post-office of the third 
class. This is equal to adding fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty new towns to our population 
during that period of four years. During 
1906 the monthly arrivals were equal to two 
towns the size of Yonkers, New York, and the 
total for the year was equal to four cities the 
size of Detroit. 

It required interpreters in more than twenty 
different languages to communicate with them 
intelligently. One-ninth of them were juve- 
niles; that is to say, children of school age, 
most of whom will be virtually compelled to 
attend school, because in nearly all of the states 
to which they went child labor laws are happily 
in force. 

Many people imagine that foreign-born per- 
sons are different from those born in the United 
States; and they are, just as Americans would 
feel themselves to be different from other people, 
were they to emigrate. 

This difference is always very pronounced 
whenever interpreters are required to hold con- 
verse with them, and for the most part inter- 
preters are required. But what they say to 
and through the interpreters is very strong 
proof that in almost every sense except that of 
speech they do not differ from us essentially. 

Dissimilarity of speech is a product of educa- 
tion, a result of environment, and it is a great 
blessing for any child of European parentage 
when its immigration is effected before its habit 
of speech is fixed. If I intended to make my 
home in America and had to enter as an immi- 
grant, I would rather cry my way in than have 
to explain through interpreters why I should 
not be deported, for then my first speech would 
probably be that of my American-born school- 
mates and companions. 


The Three Parts of Ellis Island. 


HE spot just northwest of the Statue of 

Liberty in New York harbor is known as 

Ellis Island. It consists of about twenty 
acres, and is divided into three parts. Part one 
is the immigrant station ; part two is the general 
hospital; part three is the children’s hospital. 

In part one the government carefully examines 
each foreigner, and decides whether he shall be 
allowed to enter the United States, or sent back 
to the country he came from. Sometimes it 
takes many days to find out the truth about a 
case, and until it is found out the government 
takes good care of him, and if he is sick, sends 
him to the hospital and endeavors to nurse him 
back to health again, even if it will not accept 
him as a future citizen; if he happens to die, 
his friends and relatives are sent for to give 
him appropriate burial. 

Some idea may be formed of how many are 
treated in the hospital from the fact that last 
year it cost about one hundred thousand dollars 
for hospital bills, all of which was collected 
from the steamship lines on the ground that 
they, and not the United States, ought to bear 
this expense. Two hundred and sixty—mostly 
children—died during last year, all of whom 
were buried with the same scrupulous care as 
the nation would have exercised had they been 
its own, and not merely its temporary wards. 

When they are not in need of hospital treat- 
ment the nation feeds them, washes them and 
puts them to bed, and the number of guests it 
thus treated last year averaged fifteen hundred 
a night, Sundays and holidays not excepted. 
It may rightly be concluded ‘that this is equal 
to a very large hotel, and it is a great deal 


more complicated than most hotels, because the | 


guests are none of them voluntary, and for the 

most part have as much trouble in understanding 

each other as we have in understanding them. 
Uncle Sam’s hotel bill last year on account of 





who come here seeking a 
chance to earn better pay than other lands can 
afford them, and that, as a government, it 
makes humane provisions for their comfort, 
including a splendid modern hospital, approved 
ambulance, and a most efficient corps of sur- 
geons, nurses and attendants. 

More than a century ago the solemn town 
fathers of Boston used to sit in council to deter- 
mine whether certain immigrants anchored out- 
side the harbor should be permitted to come 
ashore, and in many instances they protected 
the residents of Boston by imposing pecuniary 
obligations on the relatives or friends of the 
newcomers, who had to guarantee that the 
town should not be called upon to support 
them. 

Long after this period the several states were 
required to regulate immigration through their 
respective ports, but at last the tide of immi- 
gration became so great as to attract national 
attention and to be dealt with by Congress. 

The national government assumed all the re- 
sponsibility incident to the admission of aliens 
in the year 1891. 

At first Uncle Sam had no idea what was re- 
quired of him; he made shockingly inadequate 
provisions for the enforcement of existing law, 
and his legislative enactments were also very 
defective. Experience has brought about im- 
provements. 

Immigrants are not allowed to land hurriedly 
and with only a superficial inspection. To be 
precise, no aliens are admitted to these shores ; 
they are only paroled—in effect—for three years, 
during which time they are always deportable 
for cause by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. More than one hundred a month are 
thus actually removed by force from the United 
States. 

One person in every two hundred fails to pass 
the necessary inspection; in recent years this 
percentage has aggregated about ten thousand 
persons per annum. Seventy-five thousand 
emigrants were refused at European ports of 
embarkation because the steamship lines were 
afraid to risk the fine of one hundred dollars 
each, which the law imposes for the bringing 
here of certain inadmissible cases. 

But despite all these rigid precautions, many 
interesting and complicated cases arise at Ellis 
Island every day, few of which would ever be 
disclosed were it not for the method of inspec- 
tion, which is designed to reveal all physical 
and mental defects, as well as to ascertain the 
moral and financial status of every alien. 

One who participates in the inspection of 
immigrants has many opportunities for a study 
of human nature, and the almost invariable 
conclusion reached by those having had long 
experience is that there is no essential natural 
difference in men and women and children, 
save that of tongue only. 

A mother who, under our quarantine laws, is 
called upon to surrender her child for hospital 
treatment, whether she be Hun or Slav, Greek 
or Italian, Jewess or Gentile, is like all other 
mothers. It is no easy matter to console a 
mother whose child has been forcibly taken 
from her. This peculiarly distressing feature 
was greatly modified last year, when the chil- 
dren’s hospitals were completed ; the separation 
of mother and child then became no longer 
necessary. 


A Place of Emotions. 


LITTLE Jewish boy of eleven came to 
A my office one day and pleaded not to be 
sent back to Russia, giving a great num- 

ber of convincing reasons. But the doctor’s 
certificate was more potent than his entreaties, 


|}and knowing that nothing could be done for 


him, I stepped to his side and laid my hand 
caressingly on his head. 

Until that moment he had shown a Spartan- 
like courage, but that caress brought the tears 
to his eyes. 

It frequently happens that emotions are dis- 
played in a different form. An Irishwoman 
who was ordered deported, that she might 





accompany on the return voyage her afflicted 
ten-year-old daughter, objected, and demanded 
a reason for this ‘‘inhospitable act.’’ 

On being informed that foreigners afflicted as 
was her child could not enter, she became very 
indignant, and vehemently exclaimed, ‘‘Who’s 
a foreigner? Who’s a foreigner? Niver a 
dhrop of foreign blood there is in aither of us; 
we niver were outside of Ireland in our lives 
till we came away on this trip!’’ 

On a bright April morning a young Swede 
was brought before a special board of inspectors, 
and after a careful examination, was ordered 
back to Sweden. He had no friends, no ad- 
dress, no money, no trade, and it was thought 
that a man of twenty-two who could not make 
a better showing than that would not thrive 
here, hence the deporting decision. 

A thoughtful missionary pleaded for him, 
and said she could get him a home and work 
as a gardener’s helper, and she was given a 
chance. She advertised, and a would-be em- 
ployer came in consequence to look him over. 
After satisfying himself as to his physical fit- 
ness, he inquired his name and antecedents. 
The young Swede replied to all his questions 
with the eagerness of one whose future depends 
on the result. 

The interrogator’s face took on a troubled air, 
and he slowly asked again: ‘‘Your name is 
Bergen? Was your father professor of —— at 
the University of af 

He was answered in the affirmative. He 
paused for a moment, as if utterly incredulous, 
and then remarked : 





The Unexpected Friend. 


a HEN I was at the University of ——, 
W and had reached my final year, a 
great misfortune befell me, necessi- 
tating my leaving college for want of funds. 
I made my disappointment known to Professor 
—, and told him I must go home at once 
and seek employment. He laid his arm affec- 
tionately across my shoulders, and said, ‘No, 
no, you shall not leave; I will stand by you 
to the end.’ His generosity enabled me to 
finish my college course, and was the means 
of my coming to America, where I have 
made a competency; and now, after all these 
years, I have answered an advertisement for 
the first time in my life, and in doing so have 
been brought face to face with my benefactor’s 
son. I am so happy over answering the adver- 
tisement !’” 

The inspector said, ‘‘What, then, can you do 
to keep this man from becoming a public 
charge ?’’ 

Turning to the immigrant, he said, ‘‘What 
will I do for him? All that love can do!’’ 

A family of seven—father, mother and five 
children—were at Ellis Island for a week or 
more, because one of the girls was afflicted with 
an inadmissible disease. She must needs be 
accompanied back by one other member of the 
family, and on the eve of her deportation the 
wishes of the parents were consulted as to 
which other one should return. They asked 
for a private room in which to hold a family 
council. 

After about half an hour’s conference they 
announced that they had decided on a course. 
They had had a tearful time, and yet all were 
smiling through their tears; the tension was 
broken; the uncertainty was dismissed; their 
doubts were dispelled, and they were reconciled 
to their fate. 

They were asked, ‘‘Who is to return ?’’ 

The mother replied, ‘“‘We have proposed every 
conceivable plan of dividing the family, for we 
can ill afford to return. All we had has been 
sold, and much that we realized on the sale of 
the homestead has been spent for transporta- 
tion; but we have decided to remain undivided, 
and we are ready to return at once. Where one 
goes, there go the rest.’’ 

No nationality has a monopoly of these heart- 
breaking experiences, and all nationalities bear 
themselves similarly when undergoing the ordeal 
of separation. But ninety per cent. of the im- 
migrants are admitted on primary inspection, 
and are therefore not detained. 

Any day in the week a long line of waiting 
men and women may be seen in front of the 
offices of the steamship lines on lower Broad- 
way. The wireless has announced the ap- 
proach of a steamer—that she will dock at 
such an hour. These expectant souls are pray- 
ing for tickets to Ellis Island, to be there to 
greet the loved ones, long expected, now almost 
here. 

Five years ago Antonio, Moiche, Paul or 
John left his native home and sought a domicile 
in a freer and a better land, and during all 
those five years he has maintained himself, sent 
remittances to his family, and spent five cents 
a week for a letter. Finally he has mailed the 
passage-money or ticket,—more than half the 
steerage tickets are earned in America,—and 
after a few more weeks’ delay, the dream of 
years is about to be realized. 

Those who have never seen these husbands 
and fathers meet their wives and children have 
missed an unforgettable sight. 

Ellis Island, the front door to the republic, is 
an interesting place, symbolizing just as truly 
as her neighboring isle the spirit of the country 
itself, and giving a million people a year their 
first impression of the United States. 
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GIRLS! 
wild with excitement, raced up the 
Haleyon steps and dashed into the 
dining-room, where the household was already 


O girls!’’ Winifred Stone, 


Q 


seated at luncheon. ‘‘The greatest news! 
Erdmann, the famous tenor, you know, is to 
sing here next week in the Festival series. 
And I’ve just found a letter from Ted, my 
eldest brother. He crossed from Bremen with 
Erdmann last month. Erdmann mentioned 
that he was to sing in the Festival series, and 
what did Ted do but tell him all about Halcyon, 
and give himacard to me! And,’’—she caught 
her breath with some difficulty, then rushed on, 
—‘‘and I showed Ted’s letter to Mrs. Warren, 
and told her all about it, and she says she thinks 
it would be delightful for Haleyon—to enter- 
tain in his honor! A faculty dinner-party, 
that means! Think of it!’’ 

Twenty-three girls heard her in awestruck 
silence. Their expressions, however, varied, 
from Martha ‘‘Butterfingers’’’ face of rapt 
delight to Philippa’s look of startled dismay. 

‘‘A faculty dinner in honor of a celebrity! 
Winifred, what glorious fun !’’ 

‘“‘Why, Winifred! Of all the undertakings! 
And the honor examinations coming next week, 
too! How can we ever manage it? Did—did 
Mrs. Warren suggest the dinner ?’’ 

‘‘Why—she said it would be a charming thing 
to do. Philippa, don’t look so appalled. We 
can put it through beautifully.’’ 

‘But did Mrs. Warren suggest it, Win?’’ 

‘‘N-no, she didn’t exactly suggest it. She 
fully approved it, though. Let’s have it all 
scarlet and white, the College Hill colors—red 
candle - shades, and American Beauties, and 
tiny scarlet menu cards, shaped like pennants, 
you know. We can have them made to order 
in the city. We'd better have the dinner sent 
from the city, too; the waiters, as well. We 
want it to be exactly right.’’ 

“But why, Winifred, need we go to such 
lengths? We’re only a college club, you know. 
Such a formal, elaborate affair —’’ 

“IT know. But surely we can’t offer a celeb- 
rity like Erdmann anything short of a formal, 
elaborate affair.’’ Winifred grew vehement. 
“T want him to be impressed by Halcyon’s 
hospitality ; and by our formality, too.’’ 

‘“*To give him the opposite impression, in 
short, to the one that Madame Gorren receiv 
said Philippa. 

‘*¥Yes. And don’t imagine that it is just for 
Ted’s sake or for my own that I want to do 
this. Very likely we’ll never see him again. 
But I want him to remember Halcyon, and 
remember it pleasantly. Even though we are 
~just a handful of college girls, we can surely 
rise to the occasion. Besides, this is Erdmann’s 
first tour of the West, although he has sung in 
Eastern concerts for years. Ours is the first 
Western college that he will see. Truly, we 
mustn’t fall short!’’ 

The girls gazed upon her with solemn ap- 
proval. Philippa alone stared at the ceiling, 
in worried thought. 

**‘Can’t we plan something simpler than a din- 
ner, Win?’’ she suggested. ‘‘A small reception 
after the concert, perhaps, or an informal sup- 
per—the chafing-dish sort? In that way we 
could limit our invitations to a few faculty 
people — those of musical interests, maybe. 
Then nobody would be offended, while if you 
begin on a large affair, it will be impossible to 
know where to stop. Moreover, I really do 
not see how we can afford —’’ 

“Oh, we can raise a special assessment this 
onee,’’ declared Winifred. ‘‘Nobody will ob- 
ject, since it’s for the famous Erdmann. You’re 
willing, aren’t you, girls?’’ 

There was a clamor of assent. 

‘Tt will cost very little, Philippa,’’ said 
Helen Green. ‘‘A dollar apiece will surely 
cover everything, and leave a margin, too.’’ 

‘“‘A dollar apiece? And order the dinner 
from town? It will be five apiece, at the 
least,’’ returned Philippa. ‘‘Flowers, trained 
waiters, menu cards—all those things count up 
faster than you can believe.’’ 

“Tf you’d just let me —’’ began Betty. Then 
she caught Philippa’s eye, and subsided. 

“Come, Philippa, don’t look so uncertain. 
Think what fun it will be, and how we shall 
impress the faculty, as well as the famous Erd- 
mann, by our splendor.’’ 

‘*The faculty will be impressed, there’s no 
doubt of that,’’ said Philippa, ruefully. In- 
deed, the faculty would be impressed! This 
costly, showy entertainment would seem to 
their eyes quite the last thing to be expected or 
desired, especially from the quiet Halcyon. 
Yet the idea underlying Winifred’s plan was 
not by any means unreasonable. It was fitting 
that Halcyon should accept these graceful tasks. 
If only Winifred would limit her demands to 
those of simple hospitality ! 

For the twentieth time in these few weeks, 
Philippa found herself standing alone, with the 
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whole household arrayed against her. True, 
she could feel Betty’s silent loyalty; but this 
time Betty could not reénforce her. Two 
against twenty-two was a hopeless minority. 
‘Tt will mean a week of extra work and con- 
fusion and excitement for everybody,’’ thought 
Philippa. ‘‘Half the girls will rush into town 
to buy new evening frocks for the occasion. 
Lessons will fall behind. It'll be days before 
Halcyon settles down. Still, we’ll weather it 


somehow. ’’ 
‘May we give the dinner - party, Phil?’’ 
urged Winifred. ‘‘Do say yes!’’ 


‘*To be sure, since all you girls are agreed on 
it. But please plan it as simply as you can, 
Win. It’s just a college girls’ affair, remember. 
It won’t be in character; it will lose all its 
spice and interest, if it’s so very splendid.’’ 

“Oh, but we want you to be the real head of 
it all!’’ cried Winifred, with prompt courtesy. 
‘*You must decide on everything. But don’t 
you think Delacroix would be the best firm 
from which to order the dinner? His men 
serve admirably, and his menus are always 
perfect. We must have chicken aspic, for one 
thing, and oysters; hot creamed ones in pastry 
cases would be good. Then lobster salad, and 
a biscuit Tortoni, or else strawberry mousse —’’ 

‘Poor Herr Erdmann! I hope he survives 
our hospitality,’’ said Philippa. ‘‘Why can’t 
we turn the dinner over to Eliza, Win? She’ll 
give us a delicious meal at half the sum that 
Delacroix will charge.’’ 

‘‘No, indeed. Eliza’s cooking is good, but 
it’s so old-fashioned. She’d probably give us 
ham sandwiches and lemonade.’’ 

‘Very well, then, make out your estimates, 
Winifred; then Halcyon can vote on them. 
But remember, we must not squander all our 
substance on our very first guest of honor. 
There will be many more to come.’’ 

The next few days were spent, as Philippa 
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then I’ll wear my old dotted lawn, though I 
meant to go to town for a new dress.’’ 

‘So did I.’”” 

“And I. But the white dresses will be so 
much sweeter. Almost like a Halcyon uniform. 
Don’t you say so, Phil?’’ 

Philippa eagerly agreed, laughing inwardly 
at her own frets. Once again Betty, the prob- 
lem, had proved herself a helper, not a hin- 
drance. 

At last came the day of the Festival concert, a 
nipping, sparkling November morning. Every 
possible preparation had been made long in 
advance. Philippa had to admit that Winifred 
had shown both skill and judgment in planning 
her feast. Besides the Halcyon girls, the in- 
vitations included twenty of the faculty ; and as 
they later admitted, not a girl heard one word 
of her lectures that day, for with one accord 
they were feverishly composing conversation 
for the grand event. ; 

Eliza looked on Winifred’s elegant prepara- 
tions with chilly scorn. 

‘‘Never you mind, Miss Philippa. Me feel- 
ings is not hurt, at all,’’ she assured Philippa, 
loftily. ‘Miss Winifred feels she must have 
everything just as grand and stylish as may be, 
and belike she’s quite right. So long as she 
has engaged everything, waiters and all, why, 
Nora and Katy and me will be takin’ the 
evenin’ off. So we’ll be out of the way. But 
well I know that you young ladies will be most 
starved afterwards, for your fine caterer will 
never send one crumb more than what his 
orders say, an’ that’s a scant serving, at best. 
So I’ve baked four extry loaves of French 
bread, besides me regular six, and I’ve fixed 
two big molds of lemon jelly, so’s you can have 
a bread-and-jelly lunch afther yer company 
goes home.’’ 

‘*And we’ll enjoy it ten times more than all 
the caterer’s frilly things put together,’’ said 
Philippa, fervently. ‘‘Eliza, you’re a dear.’’ 

*Isn’t she, though?’’ said Carolina, who 
had overheard. ‘‘I almost wish we had left 
the supper in Eliza’s hands. It would have 
been delicious, no matter how simple.’’ 

**Well, I don’t,’’ returned Winifred, curtly. 
‘‘We don’t want to set bread and jelly before 
our famous guest—not even Eliza’s bread and 
jelly. That reminds me, Philippa; have the 
oysters been sent up?’’ 





‘*Yes,’’ said Philippa, ‘‘the oysters have 
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had foreseen, ina tumult of preparation. Wini- 
fred threw herself heart and soul into her plans. 
Her class-work went to the four winds. How- 
ever, she was a good student, and Philippa 
knew that she would make up later for all her 
shortcomings. Unluckily, many of the younger 
girls were following her lead and neglecting 
their studies, but with small chance of ever 
bringing their work back to standard. 

‘It’s all that Martha and Susy can do to keep 
step with their classes at best,’’ fretted Philippa, 
‘and now they’ll never catch up. Dear, dear, 
I do wish Herr Erdmann had stayed in his 
native Deutschland !’’ 

On one point, however, she found she had 
wasted her forebodings. 

‘What are you going to wear Friday night, 
Betty ?”’ 

Everybody looked up, expectant. When it 
came to the question of raiment, Betty was the 
final arbiter. 

‘“My white mull. That tucked one.’’ 

‘That simple little dress! Why don’t you 
wear your lovely Irish lace?’’ 

‘*Because I’ve put it away—it, and all those 
fussy things. I don’t know what possessed me 
to buy those gowns in the first place; they’re 
so ridiculously grand. And I’m not going to 
wear them any more.’’ 

“Well, if you’re wearing just a plain white, 
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come, and so has the head lettuce for the 
salad. But that’s all.’’ 

‘All right, then. Everything else will come 
on the seven-thirty train—aspic, salad, bisque, 
and all, even to the little cakes and the almonds. 
The Delacroix manager telephoned an hour ago, 
and said that everything was ready ‘to perfec- 
tion.’ Come, girls, it’s time we dressed for the 
concert. We mustn’t be late.’’ 

The concert was to be from eight until ten, in 
the Girls’ Gymnasium. Halcyon had planned 
to attend in a body, then escort its guests to 
the house, where the supper would be served 
immediately. This change from dinner to an 
after-concert supper was demanded by Herr 
Erdmann’s plans, and Winifred was rather 
disappointed, as it made her entertainment less 
formal than the dinner would have been. 

Theresa, accounted the steadiest and most 
capable of the younger girls, had volunteered 
to stay at home and see that there should 
be no slip in the plans. At the last moment 
Philippa startled everybody by declaring that 
she, too, would give up the concert and stay 
with Theresa. 

‘*But you must go! You, the president, to 
stay away!’’ cried Winifred, scandalized. 

‘Mother Jewett is going as chaperon. That 
is all-sufficient,’’ returned Philippa. ‘“Theresa 
and I can get everything under way, then we’!l 











slip over to the gymnasium for the last few 
numbers. Yes, I dare say I’m notional, to stay 
behind. But I’d rather not leave the house 
until everything is here and absolutely ready. 
Run along, children. Quick!’’ 

The girls ran away obediently, through the 
early starlight, across the frosty lawns. Phi- 
lippa looked at the clock. 

‘Nearly eight. I’m thankful they’re all 
safely off. But I do wish that the supper and 
the waiters would come.’’ 

‘*Probably that train is late. It generally is.’’ 
Theresa, the placid, took up her grammar, and 
began to memorize French verbs. Philippa 
fidgeted for some minutes. At last she called 
up the College Hill station. 

‘‘The train was on time, and the agent says 
he saw our boxes taken off; and he noticed our 
waiters, too,’’ she reported, ‘‘four of them, in 
the Delacroix uniform. Where can they be? 
It doesn’t take ten minutes to walk up from the 
station. ’’ 

‘Jaime, tu aimes, il aime,’’ mumbled 
Theresa, tranquilly. ‘‘ Don’t worry, Phil. 
They’!l turn up —’’ 

‘Mees Philippa! O Mees Philippa!’’ 

Philippa whirled, startled. Even Theresa 
dropped her book. 

In the doorway, breathless and spluttering 
with excitement, stood Tekla, Mrs. Houghton’s 
little Swedish maid. 

‘Mees Philippa! Oh, something terrible 
will have happened!’ she cried. ‘De horse 
und de wagon, your supper mit, is come trot- 
trot up der hill, one big motor-car is come, roll 
very fast, down der hill. De car will roll close 
—boom! Dehorse, he will yamp—ach! Ofer 
the hillside is it all gone, horse, wagon, mans, 
eferyting —’’ 

*“O-oh! Are the men hurt? Are they all 
killed ?”” 

“Nein, nein! See, they come now, they will 
all walk up de hill, lame and sorrowful. No 
man is killed, not one. But de bootiful supper ! 
All gone, all! De little cakes und candy und 
fruits is all losted, de salad is spilled, de ice- 
cream, she’s broke in one thousand pieces !’’ 

Philippa dropped back into a window-seat. 
In ghastly silence, she and Theresa stared into 
each other’s eyes. 

‘*‘Half past eight, and our guests here at ten! 
And nothing, not one morsel, except two 
gallons of raw oysters, to offer them !’’ 

‘‘Here come the waiters. Maybe they can do 
something. ’’ 

The girls rushed to the front door. Four 
forlorn and battered Frenchmen. confronted 
them. Two had slight cuts and bruises. All 
were grimed and dusty, their smart dress uni- 
forms wrecked past repair. 

‘‘As we thus appear, so disgraceful to behold, 
it is not possible that we should serve you and 
your guests, mademoiselle,’’ announced the 
leader, mournfully. ‘‘Your supper, alas! is 
destroyed, all. That horse, animal most care- 
less, has overturned the cart at a point most 
difficile to rescue it, the steep summit of the 
hill. Thus, before we can seize the boxes, they 
have leaped down the hill, and have shattered 
themselves upon the rocks below. Not one 
fragment remains whole. Therefore, since 
there remains no food to serve, and since we 
ourselves are apparitions so horrible, may we 
not ask your permission to retire?’’ 

As in a dream, Philippa vaguely nodded. 
Silent she stood, watching the four dilapidated 
but courteous figures as they bowed and turned 
away down the drive. And as in a dream of 
nightmare terror, she followed Theresa down- 
stairs to the kitchen. 

‘*Theresa, it can’t be! Of all the unspeak- 
able, appalling —’’ 

Theresa was calmly searching the pantry. 

‘Don’t stop to wail, Philippa. There’s no 
time. Help me forage, instead. We’ve ten 
loaves of Eliza’s lovely fresh bread. Also eight 
heads of lettuce, two gallons of oysters, four 
big bowls of lemon jelly, some eggs and milk, 
and a panful of cold boiled potatoes, ready to 
cream for breakfast.’’ 

Philippa stared at the heaped table with a 
slow, kindling gaze. 

‘*And lots of canned peas, and a fresh bottle 
of olive-oil—a big one.’? Theresa emerged 
from the pantry. ‘‘And a jar of pimentoes, 
and one of candied cherries. Eliza had hid ’em 
behind the spice jars, but I ferreted ’em out. 
Any hope, Philippa?’’ 

‘*Yes. We'll cream the oysters, and serve 
them on toast rounds, instead of in pastry cases. 
We’ll make a garden salad of the lettuce and 
potatoes and peas, with pimentoes for trim- 
ming. With thin sandwiches, there’s our first 
course. But for dessert — 

‘*We haven’t a thing! No cake; no time to 
make ice-cream, even if we could find the cream 
to freeze. Let’s give ’em bread and jelly !’’ 

“T have it!’? Philippa’s eyes snapped. 
‘*Feather waffles, with lemon jelly, and cher- 
ries for a garnish—and black coffee!’’ 

‘*Philippa, we’ll do it.”” Theresa uncorked 
the olive-oil bottle with one hand, and reached 
for Eliza’s big apron with the other. ‘‘I’ll 
manage the salad and the coffee. You take 
the oysters and the waffles. I can see victory 
staring us in the face !’’ 

“Tt would be defeat, not victory, if it weren’t 
for you, you Rock of Gibraltar !’’ sighed Phi- 
lippa, with heartfelt relief. 

Small Tekla, eager to help, sliced bread and 














beat the salad-dressing. Theresa, calm as the 
autumn moonlight, moved back and forth like 
clockwork. Philippa, scarlet and trembling 
with excitement, saw her own share of the 
supper take form like magic. In one hour and 
thirty minutes from the moment they had 
pegun work the kitchen sizzled and steamed 
with delicious odors. 

‘Theresa was garnishing the thirty-sixth plate 
of salad when a flurry of steps and voices from 
the piazza announced the returning Halcyonites, 
with their guests. 

‘‘T must go up and break the news!’’ Phi- 
lippa slipped off her big apron, then hesitated. 

‘¢*How shall I put it, Theresa? The girls 


will be so scared and distressed. ’’ 
‘‘H’m!’? Theresa considered. ‘‘Why put it 
at all?’’ 


‘*You mean —’’ 

‘‘T mean pretend that everything has gone 
smoothly, only that we’re disappointed in hav- 
ing no waiters. Bring down four of the girls 
to serve, instead. Then depend upon the rest 
to look sweetly oblivious when they’re offered 
pancakes instead of ice-cream. They’ll carry 
it off. Halcyon won’t fail you.’’ 

‘*Theresa, you’re splendid!’’ Philippa gave 
her fellow conspirator an approving pat. Then 
she fled up-stairs, and took her place in the 
brilliantly lighted reception-room. And as the 
world-famous Herr Erdmann entered, escorted 
by the dean on his right, the president on his 
left, he was greeted by a smiling hostess, poised 
and serene in every glance and movement. 

Herr Erdmann beamed impartially upon 
Philippa and upon assembled Halcyon. He 
was a ponderous, fatherly old gentleman, re- 
sembling, as Martha remarked later, a Santa 
Claus in a dress suit, rather than a famous 
tenor. His pleasant interest in the college and 
his generous compliments upon Halcyon put 
Philippa completely at her ease. 

For a few minutes she listened, smiling, 
gracious; then, as the dean and the president 
joined the conversation, she stepped aside. A 
beckoning glance brought Betty, Helena, Mar- 
jorie and Sally to her side. ‘The waiters have 
failed us, so you four will serve, won’t you?’’ 
she said, cheerfully. 

With a startled word or so, the girls hastily 
agreed. 

Theresa, the tranquil, awaited them at the 
pantry door, with trays of napkins and silver. 

‘‘We’ll explairt everything after the party 
goes home,’’ she replied to their astonished 
questions. ‘‘Yes, the supper is changed—a 
little—but the new menu will go through all 
right.’’ 

The new menu fulfilled Theresa’s words. 
The wholesome, delicious meal was viewed 
with dumb amazement by the ranks of Hal- 
cyon ; with glassy-eyed horror by poor Winifred, 
chained in her seat of honor as hostess; with 
frank enjoyment by their unconscious guests. 
The famous Erdmann, not for one moment 
scorning the plebeian makeshift set before him, 
ate and enjoyed, from the generovs plateful of 
oysters, even to the seventh jellied waffle. The 
dean, a little puzzled, yet unsuspecting, was 
the picture of approval. The president, over 
his second cup of coffee, expressed himself 
briefly and to the point. 

“Tt is a real gratification,’’ he remarked, 
turning cordially to Winifred, ‘‘to see that you 
young ladies propose to set a standard of sim- 
plicity and good sense for Haleyon’s pleasures. 
The temptation is constant nowadays to make 
everything costly and elaborate. Those showy 
splendors are regrettable always, doubly regret- 
table in a college society. To avoid them de- 
mands both care and judgment. Miss Stone, 
you are, I believe, the hostess for this evening? 
I congratulate you.’’ 

Herr Erdmann looked up with eager interest. 

‘‘Tf I may make so bold, may I, too, express 
my thoughts?’’ he asked, his broad, kind face 
aglow like a friendly harvest moon. ‘‘Long 
haf I been told that the women students of 
America possessed much cleverness, true. But 
for the things practical, of efery day, they had 
neither knowledge nor concern. But now I see 
with mine own eyes how mistaken are my 
informers. It shall be my boast hereafter to 
relate it; that here, even in the very citadel of 
Minerva, I haf been accorded, not only a hos- 
pitality most charming, but also—dare I say 
it?’?” His merry eyes snapped with sudden 
boyish mischief. ‘‘But also a banquet, deli- 
cious, yet of a wholesomeness, a simplicity, 
which—I can dare to eat! Could you but 
know how rare for me is this experience! In 
all the feasts by which I, on my journeys, am 
so graciously honored, it is not once in ten 
(mes that I dare to share them. But to-night 
you accord to me that rarest courtesy—a pleas- 
tre which I can dare to enjoy. I can offer 
you no greater appreciation. ’’ 

Winifred listened to his praises with flaming 

‘weeks. The color had not died from her face 
when, two hours later, Philippa ordered the 

ist sleepy but protesting Halcyonite up-stairs, 
und turned off the lights. From the floor above 

“ime, for the twentieth time, the awed refrain 
Martha Butterfingers : 

‘And he liked it, every bit! And he ate 
everything, straight through, for I watched. 
- pleasure which he could dare to enjoy!’ 

ell, if I was Winifred, I’d think I couldn’t 

: for anything more.’’ 

‘Vinifred looked at Philippa a bit sheepishly. 








Again the red deepened in her cheeks. 


almost glad that the horse ran away with | for all Haleyon’s hospitalities, wouldn’t it?’’ 


our stylish supper, after all, Phil,’’ she con- 
fessed, impulsively. ‘‘Your substitute proved 
far better. To give people a pleasure ‘that 


‘*And for other people’s hospitalities, too,’’ 
nodded Philippa. ‘‘It’sa poor rule that doesn’t 
work outside of Halcyon, as well as within.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“GRAB HER HORNS AND HANG ON!... 


SPECIAL agent of the Marquette Insur- 
ance Company recently told me of what 
he called a ‘‘hard experience’ in the 

days of his frontier riding. 

His name was Oren Pierson. At the date of 
his story he had recently started in business 
with tornado, hail- and wind-storm insurance 
as a specialty. He had his office over a 
grocery -store in the prairie town of ‘‘dry- 
goods-box houses,’’ where he had been reared. 

One hot afternoon he stood idly at his window, 
watching the clouds gather fora storm. Away 
to the south was a black mass in the center of 
an army of clouds—clouds which formed with 
amazing rapidity out of fleecy patches of mist. 

The circle widened as he gazed, until, black 
and threatening, there extended from horizon 
to zenith an unbroken storm front. 

Soon a vast scroll of vapor, blazing with con- 
tinuous lightnings, came rolling northward. 
The atmosphere seemed luminous, as in a 
mirage. 

Then suddenly, in front of the rain torrent, 
he saw drop nearly to the earth a cloud, black, 
spiral-shaped, which quickly developed a tail 
that swung about, writhing in slow contortions. 
Thrilled, he watched until he saw that twisting 
tail touch the earth and the cornucopia-shaped 
mass above lean toward the east and begin to 
travel. He saw its funnel end, no more than a 
few rods in diameter, strike a Welsh country 
church four miles away; saw it pass and leave 
no trace of the building behind. 

Then, appalled though he was at the de- 
struction impending, his business instinct was 
aroused. He donned his ‘‘slicker,’’ rushed out, 
hitched his horse to a buckboard, and drove 
southeast in the face of a blinding rain. He 
hoped to kill two birds with one stone—to tele- 
graph the first news of the cyclone to an Eastern 
newspaper, and to be first in the field to gather 
the fruits of fresh demands for insurance. 

He rode for miles, facing pounding sheets of 
rain; then, when he should have been on the 
trail of the ‘‘twister,’? he was stopped by a 
flood in the little valley of Prairie Creek. The 
road, the bridge beyond, and all traces of wil- 
lows and grass were lost in a roaring torrent as 
wide and as deep as the Missouri at Omaha. 

There had been something like a cloudburst 
above, and the torrents of falling rain were 
adding to the flood. As he gazed out upon the 
face of the muddy torrent, he saw the wreckage 
of yards, fences and small outbuildings going 
by; and presently his attention was attracted 
to the red roof of a barn, with a bird-cote on 
its ridge, afloat some two hundred yards above. 

He recognized the building. It belonged to 
a man named Williams, with whom he had 
boarded while teaching a district school the 
winter before. It was a one-story structure, 


with room for a ton or two of hay under its | 
it had stood below the Williams house | 


roof ; 
and near the creek bank. Submerged to the 
eaves and rocking on the eddies, the building 
swept by, fifty yards away. 

He reckoned the barn would lodge, perhaps 
not wholly wrecked, somewhere on the bottoms 
not far below. It had floated but a mile. Even 
as this thought was in his mind, the bottom 
timbers of the building struck the submerged 
embankment of the road in front of him. 

The building was heaved up and half over- 
turned. It skidded over the embankment, and 


| had often played together. 
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rocking to and fro, turned end for end. As it 
swung about, the watcher was startled at the 
glimpse of a white face—a child’s face—through 
a window opening under the peak of a gable. 

One of the Williams children, Essie or Bobbie, 
was in that haymow! The insurance agent 
leaped from his seat, tore the harness off his 
horse, turned the animal loose, stripped himself 
to his shirt and trousers, and ran at full speed 
along the edge of the muddy torrent. 

There was no house within half a mile, and 
so no chance to alarm others in time for certain 
aid. He ran, calculating the distance with his 
eye, until sure he could intercept the floating 
barn, then plunged into the current. He was 
a fair swimmer, but the water was cold and 
thick with the soil of washouts, and he was 
well-nigh exhausted when he reached the barn. 

He clung to the cornice of the rocking roof 
for a minute to get his breath, and distinctly 
heard the voices of children wailing: ‘‘O papa, 
come!’ ‘“‘O mama! Mama!’ Both the 
Williams children, Bobbie and Essie, — little 
ones of nine and seven years,—were imprisoned 
within the hay-loft! 

He scrambled forward until he could reach 
the window opening, which was only a little 
above the water, then quickly drew himself up 
and climbed through. The children recognized 
him as he tumbled forward upon the wet hay, 
and threw themselves upon him with cries of 
joy. 

‘*Teacher! Teacher!’’ they shouted, sure 
that now they should quickly find safety. It 
was some minutes before he could still their 
joyful clamor enough to get a coherent story. 

In brief, their case was simple and natural 
enough. Their present teacher, a young girl, 
frightened at the coming storm, had sent her 
pupils home early. These two had found their 
house door locked, and a note, which Bobbie 
could read, fastened to the knob. 

The note told them their father and mother 
had gone to town, that they would be at home 
before supper, and for the children to go to the | 
nearest neighbor’s and await their coming. 
But the storm was upon them a moment later, 
and unable to face it, they had run down to the 
barn and climbed to the hay-loft, where they 
There the two had 
stayed, very much frightened at the awful 
storm, until the flood had swept them away. 

Wondering how he should be able to save 
both these children, Pierson took note of things 
under the roof. The little barn was framed of 
inch pine boards nailed to a common studding 
of the same wood, and was already badly 
racked. 

The side boards were torn entirely loose from 
the timber at one corner, and the building 
needed but one more severe shock to collapse 
like a box of pasteboard. It would never do to 
stay in the loft. 

Standing on the window-sill, he lifted the 
boy and then the girl to the ridge of the roof, 
where they crawled forward till each could 
cling to one side of the bird-cote. He then 
crawled after the children, putting an arm 
round little Essie to comfort her. 

Their situation was cheerless and dishearten- 
ing enough. The rain, driven by a strong 
wind, was falling in blinding sheets, raising 
such a fog of mist that little could be seen be- 


| yond the deepening flood. On account of the 
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‘*T’m | they dare to enjoy’ would be a pretty good rule 


likelihood of freshets, few houses were built 
in the valley, and there were none below the 
bridge they had passed. 

In such a storm there was no chance of at- 
tracting the attention of settlers, and Pierson 
realized that if these children were saved he 
would have to save them unaided. The task 
looked formidable. 

For a little time he hoped the building might 
be grounded near enough to shore so that he 
could wade, or rescue the little ones by swim- 
ming with them one at a time. 

But as often as they approached an edge of 
the water-covered bottom-land, the flood of 
some ravine, a full-grown, roaring river, would 
thrust them out again into the channel. 

Twice the submerged timbers of the building 
did touch bottom, and its roof creaked and 
rocked. Then the children screamed in affright. 
But most of the time, silent and shivering, they 
clung, the boy to the bird-cote, and the girl to 
her protector. 

The valley had narrowed and the flood roared 
between bluffs fifty feet high on each side. The 
barn revolved in swirling eddies, but nowhere 
touched bottom now. 

By the hill landmarks Pierson knew that 
their craft would soon be carried out of the 
narrows of the creek into the broader valley of 
the Little Sioux River. There the flood must 
spread out upon wide flats; and there was a 
bare chance that the barn would lodge where 
he could get out with both children. He could 
swim a little distance with one of them, but he 
knew he could not save both at once. 

On they rocked and rushed for another mile, 
the pitiless rain beating upon their bare heads, 
their teeth chattering with its chill. 

Suddenly the hills vanished. Directly in 
front of them Pierson saw the tops of a cluster 
of willows, and in a flash he remembered the 
place and the point—a little island knob with a 
bayou back of it, lying between the channels of 
creek and river, which here came together. 

He was eagerly peering through the willow 
tops to see if there were land ahead, when the 
floating barn struck, careened over until the 
roof ridge was submerged, and he and the chil- 
dren were swamped among the bushes. 

Pierson retained his hold on the girl, and as 
his feet touched bottom, he managed to reach 
the strangling boy with his free hand. In the 
meantime the half-wrecked building swung off 
from the island and passed on. 

Although up to his shoulders in the water, 
Pierson found himself able to keep the children’s 
heads above it. With one in each arm, he worked 
his way among the willows, helped somewhat 
by the current, until he stood waist-deep in swift 
water at the highest elevation of the knob. 

There were other creatures which had reached 
this feeble point of vantage. A herd of half a 
dozen cows had halted, and were standing up 
to their mid-sides two or three rods away. 

He had seen their backs, and made his way 
toward them as he struggled among the low 
willows. On each hand ran a swift current 
beyond his depth for many rods. He knew 
that he could not reach land with one of the 
children, let alone both. He saw in these cattle 
the only hope of rescue. 

The cows had been swimming from some 
point off which the rising flood had driven 
them. They were facing Prairie Creek, and 
it was evident that they were resting. They 
lifted their heads and lowed uneasily as they 
stared across the flood. 

Pierson slipped among them, calling to them 
soothingly. They showed no fear of him, but 
rather confidence, as he patted the backs of two 
or three of the leaders. 

Suddenly he placed the boy astride the shoul- 
ders of an animal with a lop horn, and shouted 
sternly in his ear, ‘‘Grab her horns and hang 
on! Do as I tell you! Have no fear! She’ll 
take you to land! I’ll follow with sister !’’ 

Already the cow was moving, shaking her 
head and flinching to rid herself of so unwel- 
come a burden. The boy had gripped her 
horns mechanically, and he clung to his seat 
as she slipped into deep water. 

The other cattle now moved after their leader. 
| Pierson shifted the little girl to his back. ‘Cling 
| to my neck,’’ he told her; and as the bell-cow 
passed him, he caught the strap round her neck 
in one hand, and slipped with her into the 
channel current. 

And now, with the child clutching his neck 
in dumb affright, he worked and prayed. With 
his free hand and his feet he struggled to help 
the cow. But at the best his weight was a 
great drag upon her, and his efforts to lighten 
her labors of little avail. 

She quickly fell behind the other cattle, lost 
sight of them, and attempted to turn back. 
Pierson stopped her by striking her head with 
his fist. She grew frantic, and simply wal- 
lowed, churning the water and making no 
progress against the current. 

Then suddenly the current itself brought her 
upon the shallows of the bottoms, where the 
man could gain a footing. Leaving the cow to 
take care of herself, he waded for five minutes 
through a field of corn-stalk grass, in a current 
up to his waist, and encountering no deeper 
channel, came to the blessed land. 

His fears for the boy amounted to anguish 
as he ran up-stream, carrying Essie on his 
shoulders. Then at last he saw several cows 
standing, and the boy running toward him. 














FRANZ HALS'S PAINTING OF HIS 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


HE news services are either insurgent or 
slothful. The annual bulletin of the failure 
of the peach-crop, which is an essential feature 
of an American spring, has not yet got into print. 
AS HE did not pass the endurance test of a 
ninety-mile horseback ride, one of the 
rear-admirals of the navy is to be retired. 
_ Would it not have been more appropriate to try 
him on swimming? 


NE of the most remarkable consignments 

that has figured of late in interstate com- 
merce was a car-load of seventy little orphans, 
sent from a New York foundling asylum to 
New Orleans and vicinity for adoption into 
comfortable homes, which had first been care- 
fully inspected by agents of the institution. 


BP pind SMITH, the famous evangelist, 
who conducted a series of successful 
religious meetings in America last winter, has 
been leading a ten days’ mission in Paris. 
This is the first time since Moody and Sankey 
visited the city in 1882 that Protestant revival 
meetings have been held in the French capital. 


LTHOUGH “the hand that rounded Peter’s 
dome and groined the aisles of Christian 
Rome wrought in a sad sincerity,’’ it left some- 
thing undone. They are building an elevator 
in the well of the stairs leading up to the dome, 
for the convenience of the degenerate moderns 
who object to climbing up Michelangelo’s long 
flight of steps. 


Net only improper picture cards, but also 
those which are simply silly, or which may 
be offensive to any person or race, are extremely 
unlikely to reach their destination when sent 
through the mail. The postal authorities are 
justified in seizing them. It is announced that 
hundreds of thousands were destroyed by post- 
masters last year. 


AX AMERICAN woman, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, now Mrs. L. S. Marks, who has 
been a frequent contributor of verse to The 
Companion, has gained the high honor of 
having her play selected for the opening of the 
new theater at Shakespeare’s birthplace. Her 
play, ‘‘The Piper,’’ was chosen over those of 
several hundred competitors. ‘‘The Rime of 
a Piper’’ was her first contribution to The 
Companion. sal, 
eins duel is losing its prestige, even in its 

home in the south of Europe. A certain 
Italian politician had five affairs on his hands 
as a result of something he said in parliament, 
but at last accounts the presence of a large 
‘‘gallery’’ of sightseers and photographers had 
prevented any of the meetings from taking 
place. The ‘‘field of honor”? is no longer 
respected; it has become as much a place of 
popular amusement as the baseball-field. 

HERE is something to think about in the 

protest of that superintendent of schools in 
Pennsylvania who insists that it is absurd for 
pupils in their ‘‘teens’’ to go upon the gradua- 
tion platform and solemnly give advice—as a 
large part of them do—as to the moral and 
political conduct of the world. He also declares 
that the essays and orations are more often the 
result of the teacher’s assistance than of the 
pupil’s original work. But the traditions of 
graduation day in grammar school, high school 
and academy are too well established to be 
easily revolutionized. 

IDE publicity should be given to the 
recent action of a New England judge 

who fined a high-school student twenty-five 
dollars for cutting a page from a magazine on 
file in the public library in his town. The 
mutilation of books or magazines in any library, 
public or private, is an offense which should 
always be severely punished, for the offender 
is robbing all future students. It would be 
fortunate if at some place in their course all high 
schools should provide for lessons of respect 
for all public property, trees and shrubs in the 
streets, school buildings and town halls, as well 
as for the contents of libraries. 


M4 NY college undergraduates and high- 
school pupils hold the view that they lose 
little if they devote themselves to having a good 


FAMILY. 





time, as when they enter 
a professional school or set 
up for themselves in busi- 
ness, they can easily 
buckle down and outstrip 
those whom they rather 
contemptuously call 
‘‘grinds.’’ An investiga- 
tion of the records of a 
large university has lately 
disclosed what all believers 
in the force of habit have 
long suspected, namely, 
that the men who have 
won scholastic honors in 
college maintain their lead 
in the law school and in 
the medical school, and 
that those who had a 
good time in college and 
neglected to form habits of regular work and 
studious application fail to form those habits 
in the professional school. It is evident that 
the old proverb about the crooked twig and the 
leaning tree cannot be repeated too often. 


TRUE PATRIOTS. 


Guarding the country’s honor as their own, 
And their own as their country’s and their sons’. 
R. W. Gilder. 


°* @ 


NATIONAL COURT CHANGES. 


ARIOUS suggestions for changes in the 
V system of national courts have been ad- 

vanced of late, and several are now under 
consideration in Congress. President Taft, from 
his own experience upon the bench, is particu- 
larly interested in the subject, and has an inti- 
mate knowledge of present conditions. 

A bill creating a Court of Customs Appeals 
has been passed by Congress. The judges were 
appointed in March, but the court is not yet 
organized. Bills establishing a Patent Court 
and an Interstate Commerce Court have been 
introduced, and the latter bill has been favorably 
reported in the Senate. There is opposition to 
this measure, however, on the ground that 
interstate business can better be regulated by 
the present interstate commerce commission. 

Another proposition looks to the abolishment 
of the present system of Circuit Courts. The 
argument for this step is that the jurisdictions 
of the Cireuit and District Courts now overlap. 
There are nine Circuit Courts and seventy-nine 
District Courts. The judges of the two classes 
sit together in the Cireuit Courts and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and from this mixture of 
functions there has naturally arisen confusion 
in the judicial system, especially since the 
establishment of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in 1891. 

With the exception of the Court of Claims, 
—which was established in 1855 and limited to 
a special class of litigation,—the three grades 
of the national courts, District, Circuit and 
Supreme, have corresponded to similar grades 
in the state judiciaries. In most states there is 
an order of three courts—one for trial, one 
intermediate, and one for final appeal. 

One reason for the proposed addition to the 
number of national courts is the increasing 
pressure of business upon those which already 
exist. Another is the feeling that special classes 
of litigation, as claims, patents, commerce and 
customs appeals, can best be handled in courts 
limited to such matters. Of course, at the head 
of the system, as a final court of appeal, will 
always remain the Supreme Court, the most 
influential judicial body in the world. 


THE POWER OF MONEY. 


O GREAT is the power of money and so 
S general the fear that great accumulations 

of money may be used to the public detri- 
ment, that when Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
appealed to Congress for a charter for a cor- 
poration to spend the income of unnumbered 
millions in the cause of benevolence, there was 
a disposition to examine carefully all the possi- 
bilities of the situation before acting. 

Mr. Rockefeller announced his intention to 
turn over to the proposed corporation the greater 
part of his fortune, ‘‘to promote the well-being 
and advance the civilization of the United 
States and its territories and possessions and of 
foreign lands in the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge; in the prevention and relief 
of suffering, and in the promotion of any and 
all of the elements of human progress.’’ 

These are all worthy purposes. But many 
persons are fearful of the effect on the philan- 
thropies of the country of a corporation with 
an income of many millions every year to be 
spent in accordance with conditions which the 
trustees may prescribe. There has been some 
talk of a ‘‘charity trust,’’ and of the paralyzing 
effect of a powerful benevolent organization 
upon lesser societies. This dread and suspicion 
are natural. 

The projectors of the enterprise have, how- 
ever, attempted ‘to remove all possibility for 
misconception of their motives, and to make it 
difficult to abuse their power, by providing in 
the draft of the charter for which they ask that 
whenever the trustees of the fund act un- 
worthily the government may take over the 





administration of the charity and conduct it in 
accordance with the spirit of its announced 
purposes. 

Whatever Views one may hold regarding the 
methods by which Mr. Rockefeller obtained his 
fortune, it must be admitted that it will be 
better for the country that such a fortune should 
be conservatively invested and its income used 
for philanthropy than that it should be used in 
speculative business enterprises, in which case 
the increased income would add still further 
to the fund for speculation or for greater combi- 
nation of independent enterprises. 


A MIXED FABRIC. 
Joy and woe are woven fine 


A clothing for the souldivine. pjafe. 


* 


THE “FOUR G’S.” 


N ENGLISHMAN, a recent American 
A visitor, has complained that here no one 
‘‘converses’?; men and women merely 
‘talk.’? There is a certain irritating sting of 
truth in the statement. Well-ordered, smoothly- 
flowing conversational ability implies a long 
civilization, and a most definite distinction lies 
between the two words, conversation and talk, 
and between their results. 

The one suggests leisure—the leisure of life 
and thought and habit that has for generations 
characterized England. It is almost impossible 
to pick up a volume of any English novelist 
without noticing how unhurried the recorded 
conversations seem. On the other hand, Ameri- 
can exchange of thought is hindered, or, rather, 
impelled, by a certain national nervousness, a 
quick desire to fill conversational gaps. One 
recalls the case of the young lady who hyster- 
ically bridged all such chasms by repeating, 
once in so often, ‘“‘Well, I don’t know.’’ Hence 
it would seem that it is not so much the matter 
that is different as the fashion in which that 
matter is treated. 

But if the disease is national, the remedy is 
national also. American women, who are so 
often said by foreigners to control cultural ex- 
pression, frequently have an ‘‘up and at them’’ 
attitude far removed from restfulness. Hostesses 
are too ready to try to amuse. One does not 
care always to be entertained by drawing pigs 
with one’s eyes closed, by guessing advertise- 
ment pictures, by memory contests ! 

The eighteenth-century French salons knew 
little of such diversions, and conversation was 
perfected there. So let American women culti- 
vate the art of conversing, a worthy amusement 
in itself. The ‘“Three R’s’’ should always 
remain a national bulwark, but the ‘‘Four 
G’s’’ of an afternoon tea, so keenly satirized 
by Holmes,—‘‘giggle, gabble, gobble, git,’”’— 
might well be obliterated. 


* ¢ 


HELP THE CENSUS - TAKERS. 


UCH of the value of the census depends 
M on the codperation of the people with 
the census-takers, who will begin their 
house-to-house canvass to-day or te-morrow. 
These men are not inquisitors or spies or idly 
curious, but they are agents of the government, 
directed to go about from house to house to 
gather certain information. 

President Taft has adequately stated the pur- 
pose of their inquiries in a proclamation calling 
upon the people to assist them. He says truly 
that the sole object of the census is to secure 
general statistical information regarding the 
population and resources of the country, and 
that the information is sought only to make it 
possible to compile such statistics. 

He says further that the census has nothing 
to do with taxation, with army or jury service, 
with the compulsion of school attendance, with 
the regulation of immigration, or with the 
enforcement of any national, state or local law 
or ordinance. He reassures the timid and sus- 
picious by telling them that the information 
which they give will not be made public or 
used against them in any way, and that all 
employés of the Census Bureau are prohibited 
from disclosing any information which may 
come to them through their work. 

If every one were familiar with the current 
activities and purposes of the goyernment, there 
would have been no necessity for the President’s 
proclamation; but many persons are so busily 
engaged with their private affairs that they do 
not have time to keep informed. Many others, 
especially those worthy persons who have come 
from other parts of the world to make America 
their home, have been in the habit of associating 
disaster or trouble with a call from a govern- 
ment agent. These persons need the reassurance 
which is contained in such a proclamation as 
that which the President has issued. 


* ¢ 


UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 


ONVICTED ‘‘grafters’’ generally have 
some excuse to offer. It is always a 
bad excuse, but the very grotesqueness 
of its impudence is sometimes amusing as well 
as exasperating. The Paris despatches say that 
Duez, the man who stole two million dollars 
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from the church property funds, ‘‘criticized the 
lack of supervision and control, which, he said, 
was responsible for the embezzlement.’’ In 
other words, he found fault with the govern- 
ment for trusting something to his honesty. 

His point of view is not unfamiliar to Amer- 
icans. More than one official, caught in ras- 
cality, has had the effrontery to declare that 
everybody steals if he has the chance; that it 
is all a game; you must watch your public 
servants or they will swindle you. It is not 
true; yet there are so many men who will steal 
if they have the opportunity that no govern- 
ment can afford to neglect constant and careful 
auditing of accounts. 

No man steals unless he lacks character. 
The fact that trust is reposed in him does not 
tempt a really honest man to rob his employer. 
When his employer is his country, patriotism 
as well as every-day morality ought to help 
him keep straight. 

It is often said in defense of government by 
a ruling class that the sense of responsibility, of 
noblesse oblige, inborn and inbred in its mem- 
bers, makes them particularly scrupulous and 
faithful in their public service. Frequently 
that seems to be true, although there have been 
notorious exceptions. It is the task of democ- 
racy to implant this spirit in all its citizenship, 
until the pride of employment in the nation’s 
service shall make it impossible for a man to 
thieve. When that time comes, the dishonest 
official will be ashamed to say, ‘‘1 stole because 
I was not closely watch 


a 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 


EACE advocates, who have done much to 
P foster at least a theoretic repugnance to 
war, make their appeal to reason and the 
moral sense. They paint the horrors of battle 
and the misery and injustice that are inseparable 
from war, but for the most part they ignore 
the virtues which war develops. 

That such virtues exist, and are not merely 
important, but fundamental to national strength 
and character, some even of the most pacific- 
minded persons perceive; and they argue that 
the inherited taste for war, the inborn instinct 
which has come down through a thousand 
generations of ancestors who had to fight, will 
never be got under until some substitute is pro- 
vided which will breed and cherish the warlike 
virtues. : 

Prof. William James is one of those who 
view the matter in this light. ‘‘Intrepidity, 
contempt of softness, surrender of private in- 
terest, obedience to command, must still be the 
rock upon which states are built,’’ he declares. 
His remedy is to direct man’s pugnacity against 
the forces of nature rather than against his 
brother man. One can hardly put the idea 
better than in Professor James’s own words: 

‘*There is nothing to make one indignant in 
the mere fact that life is hard, that men must 
toil and suffer pain. The planetary conditions 
once for all are such, and we can stand it. 
But that so many men, by mere accidents of 
birth and opportunity, should have a life of 
nothing else but toil and pain and hardness and 
inferiority imposed upon them—should have no 
vacation, while others no more deserving never 
get any taste of this campaigning life at all— 
this is capable of arousing indignation in re- 
flective minds. 

‘Tf, now, instead of military conscription, 
there were a conscription of the whole youth- 
ful population to form for a certain number 
of years a part of the army enlisted against 
nature, the injustice would tend to be evened 
out. 

‘*The military ideals of hardihood and disci- 
pline would be wrought into the growing fiber 
of the people. To coal- and iron-mines, to 
freight - trains, to fishing - fleets in December, 
to dish - washing, clothes - washing, window- 
washing, to road-building and tunnel-making, 
to foundries and stoke-holes, and to the frames 
of sky-scrapers would our gilded youths be 
drafted off, according to their choice, to get the 
childishness knocked out of them and to come 
back into society with healthier sympathies and 
soberer ideas.’’ 

The suggestion has in it something noble 
enough to be called Platonic; and if the objec- 
tion be made that it is ‘‘not practieal,’’ let us 
remember that much of Plato which has never 
been put into actual practise has yet neverthe- 
less profoundly influenced human life. 


*¢ ¢@ © 


RANZ HALS’S painting of himself and his 

family has recently been sold in New York for 
what is reported to be the largest sum ever paid 
for a painting by any master, ancient or modern. 
The figure given by the gossips is half a million 
dollars, although this has not been authoritatively 
verified. The two hundred thousand dollars which 
was paid for Millet’s “Angelus” a few years ago 
was regarded at the time as unprecedented, but 
so rapidly have great fortunes increased, and so 
widely are millionaires interested in artistic 
matters, that the price has several times been ex- 
ceeded since then, until it has reached the enor- 
mous sum paid for this Dutch painting. Hals 
belonged in the seventeenth century, and was a 
contemporary of Rembrandt; but it is only within 
the past fifty years that interest in his work has 
been great. One of his best-known paintings sold 
about fifty years ago for ten thousand dollars, and 
in 1832 the one for which a fortune has been paid 
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was bought in a London auction room for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. It remained in an Eng- 
lish country house till a few years ago, and artists 
were astonished to find so remarkable a painting 
by the old master when it was exhibited in London. 
Some of them disputed its genuineness, but enough 
have been found who believe in its authenticity to 
make its most recent purchaser think his invest- 
ment is worth while. 


* ¢ 


CARLOTTA’S CULTURE. 


T WAS assuredly-an event in the little Western 

town—the arrival of the author of the most 
widely discussed novel of the day. And it was 
Marjorie Allen’s privilege to call the famous 
woman cousin. 

It was all quite intoxicating ; but Marjorie really 
did try to keep from saying “‘Cousin Margaret’’ too 
frequently before the other girls, and, otherwise, 
she sincerely desired to “live up to” their distin- 
guished visitor. Perhaps it is not remarkable, 
when so few distinguish between being and 
seeming, that a girl of seventeen should try to 
make a good impression. Marjorie was very 
proud of her friendship with the travelled and 
educated Carlotta Boardman. 

“She’s so cultivated, Cousin Margaret,” she 
boasted to her cousin. ‘You will appreciate Car- 
lotta. She speaks French just beautifully, and 
she’s read—dear me, I guess she’s read about 
everything worth reading. And she talks so well!” 

It did, indeed, appear that Carlotta could talk,— 
almost too easily for a girl of eighteen,—but with 
a correct accent, perfected abroad, and with evi- 
dent attention to enunciation. The culture so 
admired by Marjorie began to show itself in a 
creditable familiarity with topics of literary in- 
terest. 

Especially did Marjorie admire to-day the skill 
with which Carlotta brought the conversation 
round to the famous book, and so got in her 
neatly worded little tribute. Cousin Margaret — 
who had had much of that sort of thing to endure— 
bore it with gracious patience. When questioned 
about the quaint and forceful title of her book, 
she replied, somewhat briefly, that it came from 
the Bible. 

“Indeed!” said Carlotta, with graceful interest. 
“May I ask just where?” 

The authoress, possibly hoping to escape from 
the conversation, rose, and taking a Bible from the 
table, opened it before the two girls, saying, ““You 
will find it—there.” 

Carlotta glanced hastily at the page, then smiled 
deferentially up at the lady, saying, ‘“The Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Philippines. How inter- 
esting to know it!” 

“The Epistle to the—Philippines,” repeated 
Cousin Margaret, pausing with new interest. “It 
certainly would be interesting to know—that.” 

“[’m going to read this epistle immediately,” 
said Carlotta. “Really,” she went on, with en- 
gaging modesty, “I’m rather ignorant about the 
Bible. You see, there are so many things that one 
must read.” 

“I’ve noticed”—the distinguished lady spoke 
thoughtfully—‘“‘that young people now do not 
appreciate the opportunities for ‘culture’ in that 
remarkable old book. Now I wonder,” she asked 
suddenly, “if you or Marjorie could turn, without 
hesitation, to the Book of Hezekiah, for instance?” 

“I’m quite sure,” said Carlotta, quickly, “that 
it isn’t in the New Testament.” 

“You are quite right,” said Cousin Margaret, 
gravely; “it isn’t in the New Testament.” 

Then Marjorie, who had been looking at the 
epistle with reddening cheeks, turned hastily 
to consult the list in the front of the Bible. ‘Why, 
there isn’t any ‘Hezekiah’ in the Old Testament, 
either.” 

And this was the beginning of doubt in Marjorie’s 
mind—and, fortuhately, in Carlotta’s, also—of 
the perfect soundness and all-roundness of Car- 
lotta’s culture. 

® ¢ 


BREAKING DOWN THE FENCE. 


“AND how are you getting on with your new 
neighbor, mother?” Mrs. Dale’s married 

daughter asked, as she drew some work from her 

bag and settled down for an “afternoon home.” 

Mrs. Dale reached over and took the little dress 
from her daughter’s hands. “I’m going to finish 
this,” she said. “If you didn’t bring work enough 
for two ’twill serve you right to sit idle. But that 
Mrs. Connor,” and a perplexed expression crossed 
her motherly face, “really, I don’t know what to 
say, Lucy. I’ve sent her in hot biscuit and honey 
and flowers, and she’s been real polite-acting, but 
I haven’t seemed to get anywhere at all with her.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t want neighbors,” Lucy 
Suggested, wickedly. 

Mrs. Dale stopped sewing and pushed back her 
glasses. 

“Now, Lucy Prescott, you know that’s non- 
sense!” she declared. “Everybody wants neigh- 
bors—it’s part of being a human; and the folks that 
don’t know they want them are the very ones that 
want them most. It just makes me ache to see 
that child going round with her forehead screwed 
into a knot over something and I sitting here and 
hot helping. I just want to get her in my arms 
and cuddle her up like a baby. I know ’twould do 
her good.” 

Lucy’s eyes were tender, although laughter yet 
lurked in them. 

“Well, mother, Y’ll still back you,” she said. 
“If you can’t break down the fences, I don’t know 
anybody that can.” 

Mrs. Dale shook her head sorrowfully. “I’m 
pet | nigh at the end of my tether,” she de- 
. Discouragement, however, was a word not in 
Mrs. Dale’s vocabulary. When, a few days later, 
her daughter came down again, she was met with 
the challenge to guess what had happened. 

“Mrs. Connor has been over,” Lucy answered, 
promptly. 

“Well, there, I didn’t think you’d guess so 
Guiekly,” Mrs. Dale replied. “But that isn’t all. 
She’s been over every day, Lucy.” 

Every day!” Lucy repeated in genuine amaze- 
ment. “Well, you have really done it, mother!” 





Mrs. Dale nodded triumphantly. ‘‘Yes, and she 
insisted upon getting supper that first night, and 
she says she’s going to keep her eye on me now, 
and —”’ 

“Getting supper!” Lucy echoed. ‘Mother, what 
have you been doing?” 

“It was nothing but a fall. It’s all right now, 
only it shook me up considerable, and I didn’t 
know but I was hurt. So the Peters boy hap- 
pened to be passing, and I sent him in to Mrs. 
Connor. You’ve no idea how kind she was. And 
she is worried, poor child, for her husband’s lungs 
are weak, and I’ve promised her fresh eggs all the 
time, and —” 

“Mother Dale, did you fall on purpose?” 

Mrs. Dale’s eyes attempted to sustain her daugh- 
ter’s look. 

“Of course I didn’t,” she declared, indignantly, 
“but,” and a little twinkle crept into her eyes, 
“mebbe I could have got round a mite sooner if 
I’d had to.” 

* ¢ 


A CASE OF PRONUNCIATION. 


OGER A. PRYOR, a general in the Confed- 
erate army, and afterward a noted lawyer 


and judge in New York, could never brook a mis-- 


pronounced word. In “My Day” his wife records 
an amusing incident in this connection. Once, at 
the White Sulphur Springs, a Virginia girl was 
under her care. Her husband was absorbed in 
study, and did not render the homage to which 
the pair of blue eyes were accustomed. 


“I don’t think the judge likes me,” she com- 
lained. ‘He never has a word to saytome. He 
ooks as if he was always thinking about some- 

thing else.” 

“Lizzie,” I suggested, “you must mispronounce 

4 word or two, and we’ll see what effect that will 


We put our heads together and made out a list 
for her to commit to memory. At dinner. she 
fastened her eyes Sy our victim, and began, 
offering a flower: “It’s not very pretty, but the 
per-fume/’ —” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Dash, per/-fume, 
accent on the first syllable!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, you are so kind, judge! This just il’-lus- 
trates —” 

**Illus’-trate, my dear young lady, accent on the 
second syllable. But pray ‘0 on.” 

“I’ve never had any 0 tell me | of these 
things!”’ she moaned. “If you only would —” 

“With pleasure,” came the cordial response. 
“A beautiful young lady should be perfect in 
speech as in all things.” 

The little minx played her part to perfection. 
Presently, overcome with the ludicrous situation, 
she excused herself, and my dear innocent re- 
marked, as his admiring eyes followed her: 

“An unc ly ible girl that!” 





A TOUCHING EPITAPH. 


GREAT rarity—an epitaph rich in true feeling 

—may be read on a headstone in Grenley 
churchyard, in England. Walking there alone 
one day, the Dorset poet, William Barnes, was 
accosted by a little girl who pushed aside some 
encroaching blossoms, which hid the lettering, to 
show him a verse her father put up above her 
mother’s head. “To tell,” explained the little 
maid, “how much he loved her.” 

Mid God, dear Meiiry, gi’e me greiice 

To vind lik’ thee, a better pleiice, 

Where I woonce mwore mid zee thy feice; 

An’ bring thy children up to know 

His word, that they mid come an’ show 

Thy soul how much I lov’d thee. 

“Mid” in Dorset stands for may or might. It is 
the only word in the exquisite verse, that pierces 
by its simplicity to the very marrow of the soul, 
io is not as easily understood as ordinary Eng- 

sh. 

® ¢ 


A RATHER DULL PEARL. 


HERE is an anecdote in J. A. Hammerton’s 

“George Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism,” 

which hints at the possibility of the great novelist’s 
fountain of talk being sealed at times. 


A lady who had friends in Surrey who were on 
terms of some intimacy with the novelist was 

eatly charmed on one occasion when visiting 
here to find that Meredith was to be one of the 
guests at dinner. 

She prepared herself for a rich ingathering of his 
flowers of witty talk. 

But he was singularly silent throughout the 
visit, and the only Meredithian phrase the lady 
could carry away with her was his remark, when 
reaching across his neighbor for the salt: 

“Excuse the picnic stretch.” 


* © 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


IS knowledge of geography may have been 

imperfect, but the boy mentioned in this 
anecdote from the Philadelphia Inquirer knew 
something about human nature. 

A class of boys, averaging about twelve years 
of age, had been examined in geography, the pre- 
vious day having been devoted to grammar. 
Among the geographical questions was the fol- 
lowing: “‘Name the zones.’ 

One — youth of eleven years, who had 
mixed the two subjects, wrote: 

“There are two zones, masculine and feminine. 
The masculine is either temperate or intemperate ; 
the feminine is either torrid or frigid.” 


* ¢ 


HOW HE EXPRESSED IT. 


VERY small boy—the right kind, anyhow— 

thinks his own mother the symbol of all per- 
fection. Few, however, have the ability toexpress 
their admiration as prettily as the little hero of 
the following anecdote : 

Richard’s mother was putting him to bed, and 
as she kissed him good night, she said, “Do you 
know you are the whole world to mama?” 

“Am 1?” he answered, quickly. “Well, then, 
you’re heaven and the north pole to me!” 


* ¢ 


LOST NOTHING. 


CERTAIN British officer was relating the 
story of one of General Buller’s retreats. 
“Buller,” he said, ‘“‘was splendid. He retired 
without losing a man, or a flag, or a gun.” 
“So I’ve heard,” said one of the company, “or a 
minute.” 
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people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 
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lavin’ next Saturday, an’ it’s not for me to be 
doin’ the new cook’s wurruk.” 
Rose, “character” and incompa- 


\ 


ie og | 
SOUGHT him through the summer days, 
In dewy glen and wooded ways; 
I asked the dryads, “Have you seen 
The god who paints the leaves with green?” 
And as I spoke the glowing red 
Of autumn on the leaves was spread! 


| Anne M*Queen 


Among the autumn’s fields forlorn, 

I sought him in the stubble corn ; 

I asked Pomona, purple-crowned, 

““Where may your fleeting spouse be found?” 
And—herald of the storms to be— 

A whirling snowflake answered me! 


Through chilly wastes of snow and sleet 
I followed, but his steps were fleet! 

I asked of winter, old and drear, 
“Where is the ruler of the year?” 

The naked trees of winter said, 

“Lo, he is gone—the year is dead!” 


Behold! the south wind’s kisses sweet 
Are blowing petals at my feet! 

And madrigals from bush and brake 
Proclaim God’s little birds awake ; 

The crocus-sheath has burst the ground— 
The laughing god of spring is found! 





THE LIFTING OF A LIFE. 


WIDOW who had to earn her bread ob- 
A tained employment as an amanuensis. 

Her work was the answering of replies 
to a large number of postal cards, sent to 
remote parts of the country. For the most 
part, these letters were separated into con- 
venient groups, and regular forms of answer 
were provided; but there were some that re- 
quired individual care, and she showed such 
aptitude for this work that it fell to her as her 
part of the business of the office. 

One day there came a postal card from the 
Tennessee mountains that appealed to her with 
more than usual interest. She said to her 
employer, ‘‘I should like to write a letter of 
my own to that girl.’? He consented that she 
should do so. That was fifteen years ago. 

Something in the heart of her went out to the 
mountain girl. A personal letter brought back 
to her a rather well-written reply from the 
mountain maiden, telling about her home, her 
aspirations for an education, her longing for 
something good to read, and her apparently 
vain strivings after a larger life. She wanted 
to paint—a foolish enough desire, perhaps, but 
it was the thing she had happened to think of. 
Her new friend had a long-disused paint-box, 
and sent it, with suggestions concerning its 
use. In itself the paint-box led to nothing 
very great, so far as art was concerned, but 
it gave point to the correspondence at the out- 
set, and something definite for the girl to try 
to do. 

Very eagerly the mountain girl entered into 
the correspondence. She was hungry for 
friendship and advice, and she told all her 
problems, social, religious and intellectual, to 
this woman, whom she never thought of as a 
stranger. 

Silver and gold the widow had none, but 
such as she had she gave. She put her own 
heart into. those letters, which were never less 


frequent than once a month, and at times were th 


much more rapidly interchanged. She advised 
the young girl as to her dress, her reading, her 
friendships. She helped her to make the most 
out of her surroundings, and without weaning 
her away from them, she gave her other things 
tothink about. She had not been a particularly 
religious woman, but for this child’s sake she 
sanctified herself and brightened her own faith. 

After about two years the young girl went 
to Berea to school.. The friendship of her 
distant friend and her employer secured for 
her a modest sum with which to begin her 
education. She soon reached a point where 
she was able to teach a mountain school, and 
then she helped herself and her family. All 
the time the letters continued. 

The young woman was graduated at length 
and went back into her native mountains to be 
a teacher and helper there. Once she spent a 
vacation in the North, and passed some weeks 
with her friend; and the two who had known 
each other so long through letters shared a 
summer that led the younger woman through 
strange experiences of art museums, concerts, 
and other beautiful things. Then the girl 
went back. 

Not very long ago the older woman died. 
The last fifteen years of her life were blessed 
by this friendship, and she had the daily joy 
of knowing that she had had no inconsiderable 
share in lifting another life besides her own to 
a position of large usefulness. She is remem- 
bered by the few who knew of this friendship as 
having made one of the largest and finest con- 
tributions to the work of developing a hopeful 
young life into conscious strength and useful- 
ness. The story is told here in the hope that 





other women,—and men, too,—some, perhaps, 
in far better circumstances than this widow, 
may find similar opportunities for broadening 
and enriching their own lives and the lives of 


struggling youth. 
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THE EARLY AMERICAN RIFLE. 


T IS not generally known to Americans that 
| one cause of the success of the Continental 

troops in the War of the Revolution was the 
American rifle in the hands of the American 
riflemen. There was nothing approaching it in 
effectiveness in England or anywhere else. It 
was developed by the pioneers and gunsmiths of 
this country, who, by little changes here and there, 
had finally created an almost wholly new form of 
weapon. This, says Mr. Charles W. Sawyer in his 
book, “Firearms in American History,’’ was the 
long, slender, graceful, heavy small-bore rifle, 
using at first a ball of an ounce in weight, but 
in Kentucky times one of half-ounce weight, which 
could be fired in rapid sequence because the ball 
was lubricated. 


Who invented a greased “patch” is now un- 
known, but the invention was a stroke of genius, 
and was the perfect adaptation of means to an 
end. No heavy iron ramrod, deforming both the 
ball and the grooves, and no cumbersome mallet 
were now needed. No great amount of time was 
used in loading the pioneers’ rifle. 

In the stock of the gun there was a little box 
with a hinged cover. In it were kept a lot of cir- 
cular pieces of greased linen or buckskin, all the 
same size, cut out with a die. 

The powder having been poured into the barrel, 
and the rifle held TL aye with the butt on 
the ground, one of the gre patches was laid 
on the muzzle concentrically, the ball was placed 
on it, and pressed into the bore with the thumb. 
Then the light wooden ramrod was drawn from 
the thimbles, the head put to the ball, and with 
one long sweep of the arm the lubricated ball slid 
down the barrel till it stop, upon the powder. 
rae expanded the ball by 

e 





A few whangs of the 
flattening it so that it held its position. 
The powder was of fine in, and quick of igni- 


tion; therefore when the rifle was fired the impact 
of the explosion, acting against the inertia of the 
lead, caused the ball to pm og circumferentially, 
and with its cover, the patch, to fill the grooves, 
thus preventing the escape of gas and age | 
rotation. Upon exit from the muzzle the patch 
simply fell to the ground. 

So ——s and ingeniously had the pioneers 
and the gunsmiths experimented, that some little 
idea of the relation of the velocity of rotation of a 
bullet to its caliber, mass, and velocity of flight 
had dawned upon the new American rifle-makers ; 
and allowing that the distance was under one hun- 
dred yards and the area of the mark ten square 
inches or more, a ball directed by an experienced 
marksman was almost sure to find the mark. 

Now for the first time in the history of the world 
was there a community of men with absolute power 
of life and death over all others—an aqgregaticn 
of men without organization or leadership, with- 
out realization of their terrific and unconquerable 
power living their simple lives and doing their 

aily duties without ambition for conquest and 
supremacy. But, unintentionally, unrealizingly, 
they were the power that made possible a new 
nation. 

® ¢ 


AN “EXCLUSIVE STORY.” 


HE Providence Journal not long ago pub- 
ss lished a curious bit of newspaper history, 
relating to the first “exclusive story” ever 
printed in the town of Newport. It tells how the 
news of Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown tray- 
elled to New England by way of Newport and 
Providence, being announced in Boston on October 
26, 1781, by “flyers,” of which there follows below 
a verbatim copy, errors and all. Nathaniel Willis, 
grandfather of the founder of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, was the printer of these handbills, which were 
nothing more than sheets of paper about ten by 
seven and a half inches in size. They read thus: 


Boston, October 26. 

A Gentleman who arrived here this Morning 
from Providence, has favored us with the 
the following Important Intelligence! 
Providence. amegs I 25, 1781, 

rt) 


e o’Clock p. m. 

This Moment an Exprefs arrived at his Honor 
the Deputy Governor’s from Col. Christopher 
Olney, Commandant on Rhode Island, announc- 
ing the glorious Intelligence of the Surrender of 
Lord .Cornwallis, and his Army, and an Account 
of which was printed this morning at Newport, 
and is as follows, viz: 

New-Port, October 25, 1781. 
terday afternoon arrived in this harbour 
Capt. Lovett, of the schooner Adventure from 
York River, in Chefapeake Bay, which he left 

e 20th i t, and brought us the Glorious 
News of the Surrender of Lord Cornwallis and 
his Army, Prifoners of War to the Allied Army 
under the command of our illuftrious Genera 
and the French fleet, under the Command of his 
Excellency, the Count de Graffe. 

A ceffation of arms took place last Thursday, 
the 18th inftant, in confequence of ~~ 
a ceffation of Twenty-four Hours—but Two o 
were granted by his Excellency Gen. Washing- 
ton—The articles were completed the fame day, 
and the next day the allied army took poffeffion 
of York-Town. 

By this Glorious conqueft Nine Thousand of 
the Enemy, including Seamen, fell into our 
hands, with an immenfe quantity of warlike Stores, 
a forty Gun Ship, a Frigate, an armed Veffel, 
and about One Hundred Sail of spepaperee. 

Printed and sold at N. Willis’s Printing Office. 
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HIGH-PRICED SUSPENDERS. 

O ONE ought to be better posted on the 
value of commercial paper than the man 
who is responsible for its redemption. In 

the case reported by the Chicago News, the holder 


of the note could not have felt much encourage- t 


ment. An out-of-town shopkeeper, who bought 
from the wholesalers in a small way, and on some- 
what shaky credit, visited the city and ordered 
a bill of goods. The amount was twenty-eight 
hundred dollars, and the customer paid twenty- 
five hundred cash, offering his note for the remain- 
ing three hundred. 


After the transaction had been closed and the 
peee and currency had changed hands, the cus- 
omer said : 

“Now, after a deal of that size, it is customary 
to give the purchaser a@ present. What are you 
going todo?” 

“We'll throw in a pair of suspenders,” said the 
salesman, temporizingly. 

a” r of suspenders, eh? Say, 
I really mean it. I expect you to A 
acknowledgment of my ag ye 

The salesman went the manager with the 
problem, and the manager said: 

“Well, if he feels that way about it, we might 


quit fooling. 
something fh 





encourage him a bit. We’ll do something that 
ought = him greatly. Give him back his 
three-hundred-dollar note. e him a present 
of his paper. That will make him a cash cus- 
tomer, raise his credit, and save him money 
besides.” 

The salesman went back, pleased to be the 
bearer of such joyful tidings of liberality in busi- 


ness. 
“Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘we’ve arranged about that 
present, all right. Here,” with a flourish, ‘‘is 
your note. We give it back to you.” 
The customer did not seem enthusiastic. 
stead, without looking at the note, he asked: 
“Ts it indorsed?” 
“No,” said the salesman, in astonishment. 
“Then I — you better gimme the suspend- 
ers,” said the customer. 


RIK AS)_ Nie 
BAITH @ 


Cora A. Matson 
° VY WV Dolson 


MAY not walk with those who seek 
An entrance at the chapel door} 

But by the wooded spring and creek 
I note where violets bloom once more. 


In- 





The Easter joy is not alone 
Before the altar, in each heart 
From which has rolled away a stone 
Of doubt or fear, that joy has part. 


Our birds wing back the way that God 
Mapped out. Are human souls less wise? 
By these and by the quickening sod 
I know my buried dead shall rise. 


* © 


AN INTELLIGENT MULE. 


6 HAT mule,” said the old man, reflectively, 
as he gazed sorrowfully at the voracious 
beast clipping the grass at the side of the 

house with deliberate thoroughness, “that mule 

can do more to bother a fellow than any six don- 
keys or billy-goats you ever set eyes on.” As he 
spoke, the mule, as if to display his appreciation, 
lifted its nose, laid back its ears, and brayed—long 
and not unmusically. “He’s a strong-looking 
animal,” suggested the other man, from the depths 
of the straw rocker. ‘He has a good shoulder on 
him, and all he seems to need is a little filling out. 
What’ll you take for him?” 


The first speaker shook his head. “I’m not 
selling him,” he said. “He’s broke now, and he’s 

ood for most anything I want him todo. Won’t 

alk—you can’t make him balk if you try to. I 
fixed that long ago.” 

“TI must say,” said the other, “‘that you talk as 
if you wanted to sell him. That’s the way they 
all begin.”” He grinned reminiscently. 

“No,” said the other, mildly, “I ess you’re 
wrong there, but I do want to tell you how I broke 
him. You’ll see then why I don’t want to sell 


him. 

“It was last spring, and I’d never used the 
creature at all. e was too Heung to do more 
than loaf around and grow. ell, along end of 
_ it Kind of came over me that I’d better try 


m. 

“TI did. He balked—stood like a stone post 
stuck in cement. Couldn’t budge him. 

“T tried all the usual ways—pulled his tail, hit 
him, taffied him, all that sort of thing, but it wasn’t 
— 4 use. He stood there, with a | that’d got to 
ge to the train—stood — on the threshold of 

e barn. Well, I was 

“There wasn’t anybody ground to help me, not 
even my dog; and he’s pre gt 2 n e 
legs of mules, I can tell you. So I just had fo sit 
and think—and part of the time I only sat. 

“Then it occurred to me that what I needed 
was power—water-power, horse-power, any kind 
of power to pull that beast. I thought that if I 
once got him moving I could keep him on the 


ump. 

os was sort of casting my eyes round the place 
to see if there was any extra motor or engine or 
anything loose, when they lighted on the well, with 
the windlass—you can see it just round that corner 
of the piazza. 

“Tt was a heavy old windlass, because our well 
is a big one and we use large buckets. Well, I 
unhitched the pail and hauled the rope over to that 
mule. The rest was nothing. All I have to do to 
get that mule a-going any time now is to —” 

**Haul him?” ~~ the other, irreverently. 

“No, not that. Make a noise like a windlass. 
Drawing a stick over the spokes works pretty 
well, the way a kid rattles a stick along a fence. 
That'll feteh him every time.” 


ROSE. 


bd 0, THANK ye, sir,” she said, firmly, when 
N after some special occasion involving 
extra cooking a dollar was offered her. 
“I’m paid me wages, and that’s what’s comin’ to 
me.” ‘When the head of the house had recovered 
from the partial paralysis of his faculties, caused 
by so unprecedented an experience, Rose kindly 
explained further: 


“Ye see, sir, I'll be afther keepin’ a vow I’ve 
made—it’s for me indepindince. n ye accipt 
pan prisints, ye’re sure bound to thim afther- 
wards.” 

Having in their home a “character”—and in 
this title numerous quaint developments besides 
her steadfast refusal to accept gifts established 
her—was not the only distinction the employers 
of Rose enjoyed while she was with them. She 
could cook—ah, how she could cook! The only 
trouble was that, after a other cooking 
flat, stale and unprofitable, her cooking came tc 
an end. For in spite of entreaties—some tearful 
ones, too—and promises of increasing pay and 
decreasing work, Rose left. 

She assured her mistress, in vivid metaphor, 
hat she “had no kick coming” as regarded her; 
but after two years with her, she desired change. 
Doubtless change was “what was comin’ to her,” 
and that ended the matter. 

The sense of justice so inextricably woven into 
Rose’s fiber operated in other ways than scorning 
tips. Within the confines of ‘“‘me own wurruk 
she resolutely remained —a thing that furnished 
her em loyers with endless entertainment but 
very little inconvenience, owing to Rose’s gener- 
ous conception of her duties. 

The — of an old French fourteen-day 
clock in the dining-room had been among her 
duties, and never once under her régime did the 
old clock run down or ~~. Saturday night, a 
week before her departure, Rose wound the clock 
when the mistress happened to be in the room. 
The operation seemed to take much less time than 
usual. “Why, Rose,” she said, “‘surely you haven’t 
finished winding the clock?” 

“T have that, ma’am.” 

“But you gave it on y five turns, and it used to 
take me ten, at least, if not —” 

“Sure, it would that,” assented Rose. “But 
ye’ll mebby be rememberin’, ma’am, that I’m 














e 
rable cook, living evidence that, even in this ay 
of the unemployed, a master of an art can com- 
mand eye in wages, in pliant employers and 
—alas!—in “change” besides. 


RACING A GRIZZLY. 


HE older a hunter becomes the more respect 

| he has for grizzlies, declares Mr. A. M. 

Powell in “Trailing and Camping in Alaska.” 

The author gives an instance of shooting at a 

brown silvertip grizzly when he had but one load 

in his revolver. That the result was amusing 

instead of fatal is an instance of Mr. Powell’s good 
fortune. 


The grizzly rolled over, bawled, and performed 
the other usual preliminaries, and then turned his 
attention in my direction at a rate that indicated 
a final settlement in about nine seconds. 

When I twice — my revolver, the truth- 
fulness as well as the awfulness of my mistake 
dawned; no, it broke in upon me with startlin 
suddenness. I desired very much to explain an 
apologize, but as that bear was half-way down the 

—_— his jaw-clapping indicated a ruffled dis- 


—. m - positively refused to remain 
pare and besides, I felt that they needed exer- 
cising. 


‘Atonce I discovered that I was a remarkably 
poo starter in a foot-race. My hat was left where 
t indicated the starting-place very BK | and 
I should not have stopped to pick it up if it had 
been filled with gold. 

I directed my course for the Nabesna River, 
about fourteen miles away, and planned to run by 
the pack-train so that my partner would know the 
direction I was travelling, and so also that he 
might cover the retreat with his rifle. 

here was an open flat about six jumps ahead, 
a distance that-is much greater than the reader 
may imagine. As the bear was running at an 
angle which would head me off at that point, and 
as I was interested in the outcome, I glanced over 
my shoulder to see just how it was going to be 
done. I then fortunately observed that just before 
reaching the place of collision I should pass a 
small bunch of brush, and for a moment we should 
be out of sight of each other. 

Right there I jumped my train off the track and 
rolled it down an embankment, while the bear 
punctually arrived at the flat, only a few yards 


away. 
"After pointin gate nose upward and emitting a 
loud snort, he became interested in the unusual 
sight of the pack-train. I bravely held my breath 
so as not to disturb his meditations, and when he 











again snorted, my heart acted rudely, and I shrank 
up aay ey Vainly I listened for the report 
of a rifle, but the bear shuffled safely away. en 
I straightened up and walked to Dashiell and in- 
quired why he hadn’t shot. 

Between spasms of langhter he replied, “Why, 
man, it wasn’t my bear-fight!” 

* ¢ 


THE STEPMOTHER OF INVENTION. 


T WAS a bad combination—a hot day, a tired 

policeman, and a pail of chowder spilled on 

the sidewalk of Madison Square. The police- 
man gazed wearily at the ever-widening pool of 
hot and reeking chowder. The passing pedes- 
trians picked their way gingerly round its out- 
skirts or stopped to look inquiringly at the helpless 
policeman. It was clearly within his province, 
and after a few thoughtful mops of his heated 
brow, he turned and walked briskly off toward a 
neighboring basement. It looked businesslike, 
and a crowd gathered to see him cope with the 
situation. 

A New York crowd is most easily interested, 
and they stood in serried ranks, waiting for the 
return of the gepeemen with mop and pail. He 
returned even before they expected him, but they 
had not reckoned on the resourcefulness of the 
police force, for under his arm he_bore a half- 
starved cat of the summer-in-New-York variety, 
which he set proudly down in front of the appe- 
tizing mess. 

here were two “‘miaus” of strangled ecstasy— 
then lap! lap! lap! accompanied by a rhythmic- 
ally waving tail, and in five minutes the sidewalk 
was immaculate and a placid policeman was 
leisurely making his rounds, followed by a satis- 
fied and admiring pussy. 





* © 


THE COLOR OF A CORPORATION. 


HERE are few more subtle refinements of 
law than that which makes of the corpora- 
tion “An artificial being, invisible, intan- 

gible, and existing only in contemplation of law.” 
In a case decided recently in West Virginia, the 
defendant had sold the plaintiff a small building- 
lot, one of a group which he owned. The sale had 
been made with a stipulation that no land in the 
division should be sold to a colored person, so the 
buyer was highly incensed when shortly afterward 
the remaining lots were all sold to a corporation 
made up entirely of negroes. 

A suit for breach of condition was brought im- 
mediately, but the defendant justified his action 
on the ground that the land had not been sold to a 
colo — but to a corporation. 

His opponent, however, replied with the remark- 
able assertion that since a corporation was a per- 
son, then if its members were all negroes, it could 
with great propriety be called a colored person. 

It looked for a while as if this argument might 
win the day, until the defendant presented the 
following hypothetical case for the consideration 
of the court: 

“Tf the corporation had been commened half of 
white men and half of negroes, could it then have 
been considered a mulatto?” 

The plaintiff lost his case. 


¢ ¢ 


HIS UNFORTUNATE INVESTMENT. 


‘7 7’S astonishing,” the old settler in the little 
| town was saying, “how real estate has ad- 
vanced in this town since I came here, away 
back in the sixties. The corner lot this building 
is on, for instance, sold once for four hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 


“What is it worth now?” asked the stranger. 

“Five thousand.” 

“Well, you had a chance to get rich by investin 
in land yourself. I suppose you bought some rea 
estate? 

“Yes, I bought one lot—just one.” __ 

“That has increased in value, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes; over six hundred per cent.’ 

“That was a good investment.” 


“Not so a y good, mister,” said the old set- 
tler, gloomily. “I paid ten dollars for it, and it’s 
worth seventy-five now, but it’s in the cemetery. 
The way I figure it, I’ve lost a heap of money by 


not dying forty years ago.” 











Moderato. 
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THE RUNAWAY RIVER. 


Words by Miriam S. Crark. 


Music by Grace H. WARNER. 
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KINGLY KINDNESS. 


By Christine Gleason. 


" HAT a big sigh for a little boy!’’ 
exclaimed mother, as James came in 
and threw off his pasteboard crown 

and the crimson shawl that had served for 

robes of state while he ruled from his throne 
in the apple-tree. ‘‘Are your subjects planning 

a revolution ?’’ 

“Oh, I’m tired of playing king,’’ answered 
Jamie. ‘‘Percy threw a handful of pebbles, 
and aimed them straight at my crown, because 
I would not make him a knight.’’ 

“*You are tired now,” said mother. _ ‘‘Sup- 
pose you curl up here and drop affairs of state 
while you hear the story of a real little king.’’ 

“Tell it !’? exclaimed Jimmie, eagerly. 

“Well, this baby ruler,’’ began mother, ‘‘we 
will call him King Carl, was walking one 
morning through a path in the palace grounds 
that was not so closely guarded as most of the 
enclosure that formed his playground. Sud- 
denly a stone, not a handful of pebbles, Jamie, 
but a sharp, ugly stone crashed through a 
myrtle hedge and fell at the little king’s feet. 

“The call of the governess brought the palace 
“uards to the scene, and a quick search revealed 
the eulprit.’? 

“Was it a conspirator?’ interrupted Jamie, 
in an awed tone. 

‘‘A very small one,’’ continued his mother, 

- boy no older than King Carl himself, but 

‘e guards would have seized him if the little 
rie had not interfered. Going up to his 
nemy, he asked him, in a friendly way, what 

lis ame was, and gently persuaded him to tell 
why he had thrown the stone. 

“The tiny conspirator could not understand 




















King Carl’s kindness, for he had been taught 
to hate all the members of the royal family ; 
but trying to keep back the tears, he explained 
that his father, once a laborer in the palace 
gardens, had been discharged through no fault 
of his own. 

‘During the long months of idleness and 
want that followed, the man had grown more 
discouraged each. day, and he talked bitterly 
against those who held the power to deprive him 
of his living. 

**At last, so weak from hunger that every- 
thing looked wrong and strange to him, the 
little boy made up his mind that the surest way 
to help his father was to punish the king. 


a 














“King Carl did not banish the offender, 
Jamie. The two boys quickly became good 
friends, and when the laborer’s son went home 
he carried a basket of good things to his 
brothers and sisters. The next day the father 
went back to work for the king, and after that 
he taught his children to be loyal subjects.’’ 

“Ts that a true story ?’’ asked Jamie, slowly. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied his mother. ‘‘It is the true 
story of a king who did not forget that “There 
is nothing so kingly as kindness.’ ’’ 

Jamie was thoughtful for a moment. Then 
he put on his cap, instead of his crown, and 
started for the door. ‘I’m going to show 
Percy my harmonica !’’ he called to his mother. 
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F ALL the chaps who come with spring, 
I love dear Robin best. 
He is the first to sing his song, 
The first to build his nest. 
He greets you, too, as you pass by 
With such a note of joy, 
I do believe he has a heart 
Exactly like a boy! 


He’s not a coward, no, not he, 
He never takes a dare, 

But if there’s any fun around 
He’s sure to take his share. 

Besides, he is a gentleman 
‘Who’s always nicely dressed 

In quite a stylish swallowtail 

And very handsome vest. 





ee Ue oa 
MASTER ROBIN. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


= 


He steps quite like a dandy when 
He’s out on dress parade, 
And though Jack Frost is watching him, 
He’s not a bit afraid. 
But, independent as you please, 
He heeds nobody’s call, 
And sings just when he has a mind, 
In spring -time or in fall. 


He’s good friends, too, with all the flowers, 
And wakes them from their sleep; 
’Tis at the sound of his dear voice 
That they begin to peep. 
I love him and his song, and when 
I hear it, sweet and clear, 
I shout, “Now hurry up, Miss Spring, 
For Master Robin’s here!” 





PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
| first must single be, though not alone 
t never hits the mark in any range. 
Its being is to woman such a thing 
That only church and state can make it 
change. 
My second is close linked with my good third, 
A union which they never are above; 
~ fourth rm! never prostrate be, nor will 
8e found to lie in business, war or love. 
My whole confounds and fogs the truth, I wot 
If present now, this answer you have not. 
Il. 
My first is a tooth that is strong, but not white ; 
To my two is a reason for study at night; 
My three may be seen any day on the stre et; 
And two three would say and the story repe at, 
That not to my two was to win in the game; 
And as for my whole, it is only a name. 
111. 
My first you will find in my whole, everywhere, 
And will put in your mouth ri shit away; 
a second you’re sure to put into your hair 
‘irst lew | when you dress for the day. 
But in handling my whole you would better beware, 
For, mercy! it’s only too . 
That if ever my first should get into your hair, 
You’d put in my second in vain. 





















2. WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

Iam a great gift, and through me man comes to 
fame. In me you may find a good story, a drink, a 
number, something borrowed, something allowed, 
something poor, a ons, a ‘temporary cove ring 
and something delayed. 


3. ENIGMA. 
I’m found in ape, but not in bird; 
I’m found in pen, but not in wore 
I’m found in rill, but not in pond 3’ 
I’m found in will, but not in bond; 
I’m found in love, but not in strife. 
My whole to earth will bring new life. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A proverb of twenty-three letters. 

4321 to send forth; 756 a boy’s nickname; 
111098 to revise and select ; 192012 at present; 
1622142315 weak; 212013 a large extinct bird; 
1718 a conjunction. 
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Class Pins of Quality 


Our school, college and class 
emblems appeal to people of 
= judgment. The patternsare 
- new, unique, artistic. The 
pins themselves we build 
with same care and atten- 
tion that we devote to our col- 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 


THE Dy SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mass. 
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fi Paste and in open 


Sweet, clear, strongly adhesive. 

Will remain so for years in the 
Dennison 

PIN- SEALED TUBE 





















































Sa 
Clean House 
Old Dutch 


Cleanser has 
brought spick-and- 
span cleanliness 
and banished 
drudgery in 
millions of 

homes. 


Is lt A 
Stranger To 
Your Home ? 


Youll find it a 
friend in need 
and in deed! 





Large 
Sifter-Can 
— full 
irections and 
many uses, 


10° 





CURRENT EVENTS 








Aa Agreement with Canada was 
reached after protracted negotiations, and 
the President signed a proclamation admitting 
Canadian products to the minimum rates, March 
30th, one day prior to the date on which the 
maximum rates would otherwise have taken 
effect under the present tariff law. 
& 


he Sympathetic Strike at Philadel- 

phia, which was called March 4th, in aid 
of the striking carmen, was formally called off 
March 27th. A few days before this action 
was taken the carmen rejected terms which 
had been agreed upon by the president of the 
International Carmen’s Union and representa- 
tives of the company, and voted to continue 
the strike until all their demands were granted. 

+ 


ew Committee on Rules. — Acting 

under the new rule, the national House 
of Representatives has elected a committee on 
rules. The six Republican members are Dal- 
zell of Pennsylvania, Smith of Iowa, Boutell 
of Illinois, Lawrence of Massachusetts, Fassett 
of New York and Smith of California, all 
members of the “‘regular’’ wing of the party. 
The four Democrats are Clark of Missouri, 
Underwood of Alabama, Dixon of Indiana and 
Fitzgerald of New York. Mr. Dalzell was 
chosen chairman. e 


uccessful Mediation.—Disputes between 
27,000 firemen employed on Western rail- 
roads and the managers of the roads have been 
adjusted through the aid of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor, under the Erdman 
act, and a threatened strike thus avoided. The 
question of increased wages is to be settled 
by arbitration; and other questions affecting 
the discipline and regulations of the roads were 
settled by compromise. 
& 
ld- Age Pensions in France.—The 
French Senate, by a vote of 280 to three, 
has passed, in a modified form, a workmen’s 
pension bill, which had been previously passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies. The bill makes 
obligatory a small annual contribution to the 
fund by wage-earners, men, women and minors, 
and requires from employers a corresponding 
contribution, according to the number of per- 
sons employed. The rest of the fund is to be 
the contribution of the state. The cost to the 
state for the first year is estimated at $36,000, - 
000; and the average annual cost, after the 
scheme is working normally, at $25,000,000. 
* 


o Prussian Suffrage Bill, which has 
been the occasion of Socialist demonstra- 
tions of protest all over the kingdom, was 
passed by the Diet March 16th. As was ex- 
plained in this column March 3d, the new 
bill retains, with some slight changes, the old 
system under which voters are grouped in 
classes according to the amount of taxes which 
they pay; and more than 80 per cent. of the 
voting ineluded in the third class 
has only half the political power of the 
remainder, included in the first and second 
classes. e 


Kis Menelik II of Abyssinia is dead 
at the age of 68. His successor is Prince 
Lidj Eyassu, his grandson, a lad of 12. King 
Menelik gained international respect and pres- 
tige in 1896 by inflicting an overwhelming defeat 
upon the Italian army at Adowa, and forcing 
Italy to abandon its claims to a protectorate 
over Abyssinia. Since that date Abyssinia 
has made considerable progress in commerce 
and civilization, and has entered into treaty 
relations with Great Britain and other powers. 
A cabinet council has been appointed, a railway 
has been built, and compulsory education has 
been decreed. e 


avid Josiah Brewer, Associate Justice 

of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
died suddenly at Washington, March 28th, aged 
nearly 73. He was the son of missionaries, 
and was bornin Smyrna. He was judge of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas 1870-1884; judge of 
the United States Cireuit 
Court 1884-89; and since 
1889 Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

& 

ther Recent 

Deaths.—Alexan- 
der Agassiz, son of the 
noted naturalist, Prof. 
Louis Agassiz, and him- 
self a distinguished natu- 
ralist and explorer, died 
March 28th, aged 74.—— 
Brig.-Gen. Hamilton Smith Hawkins, U.S. A., 
retired, governor of the National Soldiers’ 
Home at Washington, and a veteran both 
of the Civil War and the war with Spain, 
died suddenly Mareh 27th, aged 75.——Vis- 
count Marie-Eugéne-Melehior de Vogué, the 
}eminent French novelist, historian and critic, 
| died March 24th, aged 62. 
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FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Methers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Sealp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands of infants and children. For baby humors, 
eczemas, rashes, itchi and fi as a mother’s 
remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. (Adv. 
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ABANDONED IT 
FOR THE OLD FASHIONED COFFEE WAS KILLING. 

“TI always drank coffee with the-rest of the 
family, for it seemed as if there was nothing for 
breakfast if we did not have it on the table. 

“T had been troubled some time with my heart, 
which did not feel right. This trouble grew worse 
steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast and at other 
times very slowly, so that I would hardly be able 
to do work for an hour or two after breakfast, and 
if I walked up a hill, it gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble was until a 
friend suggested that perhaps it might be caused 
by coffee drinking. I tried leaving off the coffee 
and began drinking Postum. The change came 
quickly. I am now glad to say that I am entirely 
well of the heart trouble and attribute the relief 
to leaving off coffee and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have abandoned the 
old fashioned coffee and have taken up with 
Postum, which they are using steadily. There 
are some people that make Postum very weak 
and tasteless, but if it is boiled long enough, ac- 
cording to directions, it is a very delicious bev- 
erage. We have never used any of the old 
fashioned coffee since Postum was first started in 
our house.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, tgue, and full of human interest. 














Neuralgia’s 
Got to Go— 


when you rub the spot with this 
soothing nerve-comforter — 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN ‘TUBES 
(Contain no Lead) 

Cools and clears your aching head, 
or stops that darting pain in the 
cheek. The Menthol soothes the 
nerve-ache, while Vaseline is a 
lightning conductor through the skin- 
pores to the seat of the trouble. 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparations 

that ther form a safe and convenient medicine 

chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 

and ailments prevalent in every family. 

WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you of the special uses for 











Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Carbelted Comphorcted Vaseline 
Mentholated V. Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline”’ Product 
7 State Street, New York 















Sample Free 
Enough to Make One Pint. 


INUTE TAPIOCA 
is not only most 
healthful, nourishing and 
enjoyable, but is also most 
economical. For instance: 
out of the 25 receipts for the 
use of Minute Tapioca given in the Minute- ~ 
man Cook Book, 14 of them require no eggs. 
These 25 desserts are all of them easy to 
make and are always a success. 


7 . 

Requires no Soaking. 

Cooks quickly, always light 
and delicious. Keep a supply of 
Minute Tapioca and the Minute 
Gelatines (Plain and Flavo 
on hand; they furhish endless 
variety of dessert and everybody 
likes them. 

Send to-day your | grocer’s -it- 


Ta (enough to make one “Fy 
Minuteman Cook Book FREE. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA nop 
























94 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 

















It was selected after rigid inspection of materials 
and workmanship. The D. & M. ball is used by 
scores of amateur and professional leagues. There 
is more service in it than in any other. We guar- 
antee it absolutely. 

Ask your dealer for our Catalogue of Athletic Goods and 

“Official Baseball Rules for 1910" — free—or write us. 


THE DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N.H. 
Dept. C. 





trousers and 
stockings 
without wrink- 
ling. Freedom 
of circulation 
and quickness in 
dress is assured. 
For boys in knee 
trousers. Made for 
girls also. 
Smurseary™ 
Sold by Leading 
Clothing and De- 
partment houses. 


If your dealer does 
not keep them, 
write. Dealers re- 
place any defective 
irs. 
» Sole Makers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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We will ship you a 


(ey! (0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 2-2-2: 


repaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 

\\ ‘alee ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
~ anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and a will not be out one cent. 


If it does not suit you in 


Tovlder a€ lower prices than any otberoure. We 
© rider a ces than an 
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There are few forms of dis- 
comfort and absolute torture 
more dreaded by children 
than that of getting their 
bathsina chillroom. Bath- 
ing for parents or children, 
athletes or babies, is made 
a pleasure, not a punish- 
ment—a delight, not a dan- 
ger—where the bathroom 
and in fact the house 
throughout is healthfully 
and invitingly filled with the 
freshly-pure, warm atmos- 
phere age about by the 
use of 


WERICAN : [DEAL 


These outfits for Hot Water or 
Low- Pressure Steam heating 
will warm all the rooms uni- 
formly with far less fuel and care 
than by any other method; will 
save an immense amount of work 
for the women (as ashes, soot 
and smoke are kept out of the 
living rooms); save lugging coal 
and ashes up and down stairs; 
and make the house a happy, 
healthful home, 


IDEAL Boilers get the full heating 
value out of hard or soft coal—slack or 
screenings —coke, lignite, gas, wood, or 
oil, They require 
no city water supply 
pipes — boiler once 
filled, water lasts 
all winter. Fire runs 
8 to 12 hours in 
coldest weather 
without attention. 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radi- 
ators are annually 
replacing thousands 
AD i 

Parte iney The of old fashioned 
a ome in contact heating methods in 
wit . 

fust. Hence, the IDEAL. America and Eu- 
Boiler outwears =. build: rope that have been 
built in sections i eaeily found wasteful and 





ing itself — yet cause 
increased or 3 
size if building ts later wanting in OLD 
cottages, houses, 
stores, flats, churches, schools, etc. 
Prices now usually rule the lowest of 
the year. Just 
the season to 
be sure to get | 
the services | 
of the most | 
skillful fitters. 
Ask for val- 
uable catalog 
(free) “Heat- 


ments.” It 
will make you = rae 
a far bett bought of aw » competent 
. val fitter. This id cset incede the cost 
judge ofheat- of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
in al which installation is extra and varies 
ing values, according to climatic and other con- 
ions. 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 30 
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Aa Magnetic Survey.—For modern 
science it is not enough to explore and 
chart the lands and seas of the world so that 
we may know all their outlines and relations, 
and to discover by delicate processes of meas- 
urement the departures of the periphery of the 
globe from a truly spherical form; but the 
play of its varying magnetic forces on different 
parts of its surface must also be studied, for 
on a knowledge of these many important opera- 
tions of man depend. Recently an expedition 
sent out by the Carnegie Institute, under 
the direction of Mr. Don C. Sowers, has re- 
turned from a year’s exploration, beginning in 
China and ending in northern India, and eov- 
ering a journey of 4,500 miles, the purpose of 
which was to connect the magnetic survey 
of the British government in India with China 
and the interior of Asia. This purpose was 
| achieved, and the party that did the work had 
an interesting and adventurous experience, 
| traversing China, to the northwestern end of 
the Great Wall, the Gobi Desert, the skirts of 
the Taklamakan Desert, the south side of the 
Tien Shan Mountains, and crossing the mighty 
| Himalayas by the Karakorum passes to Leh, 
| in India. ° 

he Muskrat.—The muskrat is described | 
by Mr. D. E. Lantz, in an address to the 


| Biological Society of Washington, as, at the | 
| present time, the most important fur-bearing | 





| animal of North America. Last year 5,500,000 


‘muskrat skins were put upon the market, 
realizing to the 
trappers nearly 

- $1,700,000. A 

“a... large percentage of 

" the catch is fur- 

| nished by the tide-water region of Maryland, 
| Delaware and New Jersey. In Dorchester 
| County, Maryland, the marshes are usually 
| leased to the trappers for half the value of the 

‘catch. In that county about 250,000 skins are 
taken annually. Not only the fur is utilized, 
| but the meat also, which finds a local consump- 
| tion, and is shipped to Baltimore, Wilmington, 

‘and other cities. The financial return exceeds 

| that of the large oyster industry of the same 

| region. The fur of the black muskrat usually 
| commands the highest price, and in Dorchester 

County some of the marshes yield fully one-half 

of this variety. e 


Ei Wireless Trolley-Car has not yet 
arrived, but the trackless trolley -car is 
here, and in successful operation. It is the in- 
vention of a Viennese, Herr Ludwig Stoll, and 
no less than six different Tines are operating in 
| the cities of Austria-Hungary. A flexible cable 
| instead of a rigid pole conducts the current to 
the car, and the vehicle can thus move as far 
as 64 feet to one side of the wire itself, and 
accommodate itself to any condition of traffic. 





which runs beside the positive wire, and is 
similarly connected with the car. Well-built, 


running of the cars is said to be very economical. 
* 

old and Gold.—The metal gold will 

never lose its fascination for the imagina- 
tion of men. One of the capital problems of 
metallurgy has always been to retain the charm 
while reducing the cost of gold by means of 
| alloys. For many purposes alloyage is neces- 
| sary in order to impart better wearing qualities 
|to gold. The detection of the precise amount 
and character of the alloys used with gold tests 
the skill of assayers to the utmost. Mr. Ernest 
A. Smith recently explained to the English 
Institute of Metals some of the difficulties of 
this work. It appears that alloys of low stand- 
ard are more or less non-homogeneous, so that 
samples from different parts of the same ingot 
vary considerably from one another. Professor 
Gowland said nine-carat gold is the lowest that 
should ever be employed in-jewelry. The 
Japanese nine-carat gold employed at the be- 
ginning of the last century contained only gold 
and silver, thus differing from the British 
alloy, a mixture of gold, tin, copper, zinc, and 
other metal. ® 


Ep emeates a Vanishing Horse. — 
From fossil remains found in various parts 
of England and western Europe, Prof. J. C. 
Ewart concluded some time ago that a small, 
graceful horse ranged in Pleistocene times from 
Algiers to southern England, and he gave it 
the name of Equus agilis. Then he set to 
work to restore this ancient horse, which had 
inhabited England together with the mammoth, 
by blending seven different breeds, namely, 
Connemara, Welsh, Hackney, Iceland, Heb- 
ridean, Shetland and Arab. In this manner 
he has now obtained several ponies which he 
believes fairly reproduce in make, disposition 
and color, as well as in particulars of limbs 
and teeth, the small, slender-limbed species 
hunted and sketched by the ancient Paleolithic 
inhabitants of Britain. These ponies are of a 
yellow-dun color, and excel in make, action 
and intelligence, and Professor Ewart thinks 
| that, notwithstanding their mixed origin, they 
| possess the traits of an ancient wild race. 








n TAMPS. 06 China, etc.,stamp dictionary & list,2c. 
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Secretary 6 
| Numerous illustrations. 











The current is returned through a negative wire | 


smooth roads are required; given these, the | 












BRADFORD 
Comfort Shoes 


are the bon Gtting and _best- 
wearing made. Thou- 


sande’ sold aby mail. 
Catgiepue—emtae styles 
men, women @ 
"“Ghildren—4 —Sfree. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Bradford, Mass 














The Athletic Boy 


will find something of seasonable interest_in the | 


following numbers of Spalding’s Athletic Library. 


Every Boy Should Have These Two Baseball Books. | 


SPALDING’S OFFICIAL BASEBALL GUIDE. 
Every boy knows it. Better and bigger 
than ever. Pictures of the big league 

layers in action and numerous other new 
Pea ures. Price 10 cents. 


SPALDING’S OFFICIAL BASEBALL RECORD. LI ig 
year. Contains all the a — ore es and 
il. Pictures of 


records. Histo: mor of the vase 
Wagner, Cobb, athoween tend 4 others. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic pe 
Records are the standard of comparison and 
no athlete can prepare  —— tf : com- 
petition without the Almanac. tains all 


10 cents 


the world’s amateur records and pictures ot 
hundreds of athletes. No other book like it. Price 10 


| Schoolyard Athletics. Fe; the se pupil as well 
| the Seneper. Edite Sullivan, Ge | 


f the } —--A, "athletic Union. 
Price 10 cents. 


FREE Spe lding’s new catalogue. 
printed verything for athletic sport. An en- 
cyclopedia in itself. Send your name for a copy. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York. Chicago. St.Louis. Cincinnati. San Francisco. 
Boston. Washington. Newark. Dallas. Baltimore. 
| Cleveland. Kansas City. — Pittsburg. Minneapolis. 
Columbus. Denver. Buffalo. Syracuse. t! 
St. Paul. Detroit. New Orleans. London, England 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Seattle. Montreal, _— 
Birmingham, England. Sydney, Aust 





Handsomely 








DRESS SHIELDS 


HILE there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when yen be ~ them, 


the Qp Shields are the a oe See 
that are odorless when AR them. 





They contain no rubber, are cool, light, 
white, do not chafe, absolutely moisture proof 
and washable. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
“Dress Shield Bneflet’ sent free. 


At all 





The ap Manufacturing Company 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 
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for Whooping 








Cough, Croup, 

Sore Throat, 

Coughs, Bron- 

“Used while chitis, Colds, 
you sleep.” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


aporized Creselone stops the paroxysms 
of” 9 hooping Cough. ver - ‘areaded Croup 
cannot exist where © — is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, Oc. in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 




















Ban natyne 


SZ7.S5O WATCH 


Just the watch for any boy—and for men, too, when 


they play golf, hunt, sail or ride. Keeps good time; is 
guaranteed for a year. It is ordinary watch size—small 
and thin; not made like a clock, as other low-priced 
watches are. Is machine-made throughout; a special 
machine makes each part. This insures absolute uniform- 
ity and precision—and greatly reduces the cost of making. 
Get it from your dealer. If he hasn't it 


mail us this Coupon and #1.50. 
BANNATYNE WATCH CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


_ I enclose -—_ Send me a Bannatyne $1.50 
Watch prepaid. 






















gigs: in seer sine by wine 
1 * es and softens the 
leather so the ball sticks right in the hole. 
Don't spit on the ball, use “3 in One™ 

won't make ball sticky and will on 























money back ifit’s not. 


Freight 






curve better. pd. Aun One” makes your 
bat hit harder, k it from cracking. 
bottle FREE. 3i in One Oil Co., 
x AIB Broadway, New York City. 
We Make a 
Here Is Reecelitiaes New fF Ful linet 
i 
From Kalamazoo se hea 
Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most Gas 
most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your R 
anges 
Cash Or Time Payments J Write For 
bbe pew housewife to know the yy and conven- FREE 
fence a Kalamazoo inher home. You can buy on easy 
time or pay cash. Either way—you save $10 to Catalog 
$20 on any stove in the catalog. We make it easy for respon- 828 
sible people to own the best stove or range in the world. No. 
We Pay the 











A Kalam 


_Direct to You 












with Karo. 


ookies, Ginger Cakes 


and Jumbles — are so much better made 
Karo is a pure and wholesome syrup 
that blends naturally with other foods. 
the best sweetening for sauces, pies and puddings. 


Karo 









It makes 








CORN SYRUP 

Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Gingerbread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Wattles Candy 










%& Send your name on a post 
card for Karo Cook Book— 
fifty pages including thirty 
perfect recipes for home 

’ candy-making. 


Corn Propucts Rerininc Co., 
Department W, 
P. 0. Box 161, 











New York. 
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THE Y 
trated weekly all the tame 
Its subeorip year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, nm, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single pond issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


UTH’S COMPANION is an —_ 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TAKING MEDICINE. 


HEN one observes the general 
attitude of the public at large, 
even much of the instructed 
and intelligent public, on the 
subject of medicine-taking, the 
wonder is that more people do 
not perish of their own folly. 

It is to be supposed that when 

a physician prescribes a drug 

he, and he alone, is equipped to 
know what he prescribes, what for, and how much, 
and how often it should be taken. It may be, it 
often is, a dangerous poison if taken in excess, or 
at the wrong time, or in the wrong combination, 
and yet, although it seems incredible, one contin- 
ually finds otherwise intelligent persons arguing 
that if a spoonful does good, the process of cure 
may be hastened by a spoonful and a half; or that, 
having forgotten the medicine the day before, 
double doses to-day will help them to catch up; or 
that, although the writing on the bottle says ‘“‘be- 
fore meals,” they never can remember it till they 
have finished eating. 

There are also the ridiculous persons who seem 
to think that they can hasten matters by taking a 
patent medicine, or something that “helped them 
so much once before,” or a prescription that a 
friend recommended, at the same time that, they 
are taking the medicine prescribed by a physician, 
but of course without saying anything about it to 
him. 

He, poor man, may be wondering why a certain 
drug should be failing of its expected effect, or 
perhaps acting in some curious manner unknown 
to science. Sometimes he even writes bewildered 
letters to the medical papers, telling of a mysteri- 
ous patient he has encountered, who has proved 
to be utterly unresponsive to the action of some 
well-proved drug, or who has reacted to the same 
in a new and terrifying manner. 

The sins of omission are as frequent as those of 
commission, and the sins of cdrelessness are the 
most frequent and the most dangerous of all. 
There is no excuse for the person who leaves 
medicine bottles round where children can reach 
them, or who has the carbolic acid or the ammonia 
on the washing-stand. A few simple rules in this 
regard can be made and kept by every one. Let 
there be an inaccessible shelf for medicine bottles 
wherever there are children. Never pour out and 
drink from any bottle until the directions have 
been read. Always keep dangerous fluids, such 
as strong ammonia, carbolic acid, insect poisons, 
and the like, in corrugated bottles. 





NOT A SUBMARINE. 


HE dedication of a monument to Jules Verne 

at Amiens not long ago called forth in the 
French papers a ber of dotes and remi- 
niscences. Monsieur Verne loved the sea. In 
his later years he owned a fine steam-yacht, but 
for many years previous he had only a little sailing 
yacht, the St: Michel, with two old Breton fisher- 
men, Alfred and Alexandre,—Sandre for short,— 
for his crew. Their voyages took them to many 
ports of the Mediterranean and to the British 
Isles, but the two Bretons rarely fraternized with 
the foreign sailors whom they met. Once, how- 
ever, in Plymouth, England, Monsieur Verne, 
quietly revising a chapter of his latest story in 
his cabin, overheard them entertaining on deck a 
young Irish sailor boy, who had somehow picked 
up enough French, of a kind, to make acquaint- 
ance easy. 

The St. Michel had arrived only that morning, 
after weathering a severe storm. The Irish lad 
expressed amazement that so frail a vessel had 
survived; it could not, he declared, have made 
the haven without assistance. 

“It is that Monsieur Verne is a good captain, 
and we—Sandre and I—are sailors not to be de- 
spised,” declared Alfred, with pride. 

“No, no, it is not possible,” repeated the young 
fellow, incredulously. ‘‘You must surely have been 
helped.” 

The Bretons are notably a devout race, and 
Sandre cast a look of rebuke toward Alfred. 

“Assuredly we were helped,” he asserted, cross- 
ing himself. “We prayed to the good Saint 
Michel, for whom our vessel is named, and with- 
out doubt he heard us.” 

The Irish boy still demurred. “My own name 
is Mike,” he asserted, ‘“‘and far be it from me to 
disparage an archangel; but it wasn’t the help of 
the saints I had in mind.” He jerked his thumb 
mysteriously toward the cabin. “It was him in 








there! He’s no common man; the knowledge in 
him is like magic. That book he wrote about how 
to travel under the water is so natural it stands to 
reason he must have done it, or how should he 
know? It is a great man he is. Tell the truth 
now, comrades—when it was worst last night you 
could never have ridden it out. Didn’t he show 
you the trick of ducking under?” 

He was with difficulty convinced that the little 
St. Michel had floated, and had not ducked. As 
at that time submarines were not invented, and 
the only one known was the famous imaginary 
Nautilus of ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea,’”’ Monsieur Verne was flattered as well 
as amused by the unexpected tribute to the con- 
vineing quality of his work. 


¢ 


“YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 


HEY were youthful enthusiasts in physiog- 

nomy, On the seat opposite in the train was 
a man of commanding figure, massive brow and 
serious expression. “Splendid face!” one of 
them exclaimed. “What do you suppose his life- 
work has been?” 


“A lawyer?” guggested the other. 

“No-o; there’s too much benevolence in that 
face for a lawyer.” 

“Maybe a banker?” 

“Oh, no. A man with an expression like that 
couldn’t have spent his life in merely turning over 
money —” 

“He might be an editor —” 

“An editor! Cutting and slashing his enemies 
at every turn, and even his friends oceasionally, 
for the sake of a smart paragraph? You can’t 
read faces. That man’s a philanthropist, or en- 
faged in some sort of public-spirited work. Why. 

ere isn’t a line that doesn’t indicate strength o 
mrpene and nobility. Look at that curve there on 
he left!” 

At the next station an old countryman took his 
seat beside the man with massive brow and soon 
entered into a conversation with him, in the course 
of which he asked the latter ‘‘what was his line.” 

The two opposite held their breath in the inten- 
sity of their interest. 

“Oh, I’ve got a little tavern and butcher-shop 
back in the country a bit,’’ was the proud reply. 
an wife tends to the meals, and I do my own 

ng.” 


¢ ¢ 


THE FLORAL TREATMENT. 


HE was unquestionably a stout woman. She 

occupied more than one person’s share of 
space in the street-car, and quite overshadowed 
her trim companion. “You really ought to try 
something,” said her friend, in reply to an aside 
from the stout lady herself regarding her weight. 
“A woman I know reduced herself twenty pounds 
in a very few months by taking a treatment. I 
can find out what it was, if you like.” 

“You’re very kind,” said the stout lady, “but 
I’ve quite given up trying to get thin. Oh, I 
know,”—she went on as the other interrupted,— 
“but you cannot induce me to take up any new 
fads. The last one [ tried settled that. They 
made me imagine that I was a beautiful lily sway- 
ing in the summer breeze from side to side! I 
decided that was ridiculous for a woman of my 
be) — and so —” 

x erhaps you didn’t give it a fair trial,’ sug- 
gested her friend. 

“Perhaps not, but_my husband came in just 
when I was being a lily, ai e —”’ 

“Men never understand, do they?” said her 
friend. 

* @¢@ 


CHOOSING HER GIFTS. 


CHARITABLE Englishwoman, who insists on 

@ personal acquaintance with all her pen- 
sioners, recently contributed to the London World 
an account of some of her amusing experiences. 
A small girl of eight called at the lady’s house 
soon after Christmas with a bundle under her 
arm. 

“Please, yer ladyship,” she began, “please, 
mum says thank yer kindly, an’ says tell yer tha‘ 
down our way capes is worn now, an’ if she was to 
wear this shawl yer sent ’er all the neighbors 
would think she was one of them ladies what sells 
flowers in the street; so please, yer ladyship, 
mn mage will yer send ’er a cape ’stead of the 
shaw 

“Or if yer ain’t got one, a picksher’ll do. One 
in a gold frame for the front room; an’ please,’ 
concluded the child, with delicate insistence 
“mum says she ’opes it’ll be of Bobbie Burns and 
gentle Mary.” 

* ¢ 


OR SCRAMBLED IT. 


HIRTS—of the “boiled” variety—are often 

very refractory, and it takes more than 
courage and patience to put one on. Mr. Jones, 
one evening, struggling into his, which was fresh 
from the laundry, remarked to Mrs. Jones that it 
was a foolish custom, this wearing of stiff shirts. 
A writer in Tit-Bits tells the story. 

““We’ve got plenty of time, dear,” said his wife. 
“T guess the only trouble is that the girl boiled it 
a little too long.” 

“Looks to me as if she had fried it!” said Mr. 
Jones, as his head emerged. 


A TEST OF SOCIABILITY. 


66 18S ELIZA BEEMIS is just as nice as she 
ean be,” declared her neighbor, Mrs. El- 

derly, ‘“‘but there’s one out about her that I don’t 
like. She isn’t sociable.” 

Her friend expressed surprise at this accusa- 
tion, and began to defend Miss Eliza. 
; “T know, know,” said Mrs. Elderly, breaking 
in; “that’s all very well, but tell me this: did you 
ever see her going around to the funerals? No, of 
course not, and so I don’t see how you can call 
her sociable—real sociable, that is.’ 


* © 


PURDIE’S PANACEA. 


OM PURDIE, an old man servant in Sir Walter 

Scott’s household, used to talk of the famous 
“Waverley Novels” as “our books,” and said that 
the reading of them was the greatest comfort to 
him. 

*““Whenever I am off my sleep,” he confided to 
Mr. James Skene, the author of “Memories of 
Sir Walter Scott,” ‘‘I have only to take one of the 
novels, and before I have read two pages it is sure 
to set me asleep.” 


“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 





tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Adr. 








Special 
Ferris Waist 


U. 8S. and Foreign Postage. 
Approval Sheets U.S.and Foreign Revenues, 
entires and cut squares, prices half catalogue. Can’t 
I send you a selection? t Pollard, Proctorsville, Vt. 








with Detachable 
Hose Supporters 


No. 731 
Price, $1.50 


Fine batiste. Pearl 
buttons, edium high 
bust. Long over hips. 


Boned throughout. H 
cupperkere at front and 
sides. Excellent model for 
average form. Ideal for 
Summer wear. White 
only. Sizes, 19 to 30 inches, s . j 


Ferris 
sence W aists 


Sense 


Bring the weight of the clothing upon the 
shoulders—support the back, bust, abdo- 
men and waist—beautify the form and 
give perfect comfort. They permit free 
ung action, induce erect posture, shoul- 
ders back, chest out, abdomen in. 

See how graceful and stylish the gar- 
ment shown above appears—yet remember 
—it is as soft as a glove—as easy as an 
undervest. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists, Protect yourself by look- 
ing for the name FERRIS GOOD SENSE 
woven in red on each waist. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Write for FREE Ferris Book. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broanwar, New York 





KODAKS 
OF THE CHILDREN. 


And Kodaks by the children are 
the pictures most valued in any 
collection. Just the simple home 
pictures that they make of each | 
other and of father and mother, 
and that father and mother make 
of them—such are the home 
pictures that grow priceless as 
the years go by. 


And anybody can make good pictures 
now that the Kodak has simplified 
photography, and it’s not expensive 
either. Ask your dealer or write us for 
the 1910 Kodak catalogue that tells 
about Kodaks and Brownies from 
$1.00 upward. 


EASTMAN KODAK COoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City, 










714 $1. 
Growing. girls, 11 to 15 
gee. aited bust, 

ips, ——_ hose su; 
porters. ingle 

‘ood quality. Ww 
izes, 19 to 28 inches, 


Single ply batiste. Elastic 
at sides. White only. 
Sizes, 19 to 28 inches 
waist measure. 


























VAN 
DYCK 


IN ONE. 


Linene Collars have two wearing sides for the price of one collar. 
They can be reversed instantly, and a clean surface presented. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


10 Collars for 25 cents at the stores, or by mail 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 
SAMPLE BY MAIL for 6 cents. State Size and Style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 








Ready 
For 
Instant 
ORY 


SUN PASTE is so 


always 


very easy to use that you are sure to be delighted 


| 
| woolen 


just 


f the ingredients, or settling out, like 


ust 1 ready to apply with a wet cl and polish with a dry 


cloth, and absolutely dustless It comes out of a very 


There 


so-called liquid or cream polishes 


convenient large box 


as you want it is no separatior 
always hard on the bottom. 


SUN PASTE COES SO MUCH FURTHER 
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‘All the New Colors in 
Holeproof Hose 


We have taken pains to reproduce in Holeproof 
Hose all of the newest popular shades. 

There are eleven to choose from. No matter what 
color you prefer, you will find it in Holeproof Hose. 
Every color is guaranteed sanitary and fast. 


No Darning Till October 


Those who buy six pairs of genuine ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
now will have absolutely no darning to do until 
October. 

That is guaranteed. You get a regular printed 
guarantee, signed by the dealer, when you buy 


floleproofflosiery 


Only the finest of Egyptian and Sea Island cotton is used, 
costing us this year an average of 70c. per pound. 
The hose fit like silk gloves. 


We will spend $33,000 this year simply for inspection, to 
see that each finished pair is perfection. 




























Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906. 


Look for 
"Holeproof" 
on the Toe. 


If the hose have some- 
thing else printed on 
them they are not the 
original guaranteed hose 
—not genuine Holeproof 
Hose with 32 years of ex- 
perience knit into every 
inch of them. 





No One Can Buy Finer 
Hose Than These 


Our famous 25c. hose have never been equaled at the price. 

But our 50c. hose ——— Lustre Hose, Mercerized) and our 7Sc. 
hose (Holeproof Silk Hose) are the very finest hose to be had, regard- 
less of what hose cost. 

All that you pay over these prices is waste. 
any better. 

Although made in the lightest weights and with the softest yarns, 
we still guarantee the wear. 

Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Hose in a box — guaranteed six 
months — Price $3. 

Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Hose in a box — guaranteed three 
months — Price $2.25. 


You can't get hose 


They are not what you 
want—if you want the 
best hose ever made. 








The genuine “Hole- 
proof’? is sold in your 
town. We'll tell you the 
dealer’s name on request 
or we'll ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of re- 
mittance. (44) 





Write for free book, ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


THE HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 442 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gre Your Hose bnsured ? 











OU can do it yourself—that’s the secret of the wonderful 
success of Jap-a-lac. With a can of Jap-a-lac and a brush, 
you can make your porch chairs look like new and have 
them any color you wish; Jap-a-lac comes in seventeen beautiful 
colors and natural or clear. Look at your chairs to-day; don’t 


they need refinishing? Why not do it yourself? There are] 


articles about every home that the housewife can 
WITH 
JAPALAC 
REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Jap-a-lac can be used on everything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 





The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem 
of “What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary 
and refined?” Your painter can do it at a little expense or you 
can do it yourself. Insist on Jap-a-lac. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Our Green Label Line of 
clear varnishes is the 
highest quality manufac- 
tured. ts use insures 
perfect results, Ask your 
paint dealer. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, 
5491 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
The quality of Jap-a-lac has no substitute. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information 
and beautiful color card. ‘Free on request. If your dealer does 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us roc. to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color 
(except gold, which is 25c.), to any point in the United States. 


JAPA LAC 





‘HE JAP CHAP” 


It has never been equaled. 
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Grains of Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat cut in half. Magnified about ten times. 


Done By a 





Steam Explosion 








In Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat the kernels are puffed to 
eight times natural size. They are made four times as porous 
as bread. 

Each of the myriad starch granules is literally blasted to 
pieces, so that digestion acts instantly. 

Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. We have the whole 


grains made immensely enticing—porous and crisp and digestible. 


Prof. Anderson’s Idea 


The object af cooking is to break up these starch granules. 





But the old methods—boiling, baking and toasting—only partially 
accomplish the object. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson—formerly of Columbia University— 
conceived the idea of blasting the granules to pieces. And this 
is the process which he devised : 

The whole rice or wheat kernels are put into sealed guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed and 
the steam explodes. Instantly every granule of starch is blasted 


into a myriad particles. 





Puffed Rice, 15¢ ben 
Puffed Wheat, 10c We:™ 





One result of the process is this : 

The rice or wheat kernels are made more digestible than by 
any other process known. Thus you get the whole of their food 
value, and thus we avoid any tax on digestion. 

Another result is a whole-grain food, made nut-like and crisp 


You have never known a cereal food half so 


Try Them Both 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat differ greatly. 


and delicious. 


enticing. 


For the sake 
of variety, serve them on alternate mornings. 
Mix them with fruit sometimes—with sliced bananas, for 
instance—and note the nut-like flavor. 
There was never another food that was both so good and good 


for you. Please tell your grocer—now, before you forget it—to 


send you a package of each. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company. 


(36) 





Exact size of the rice and wheat grains when puffed, 


BEOSES 
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NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 








THE KIND WITH THE FLAVOR—MADE OF THE BEST WHITE CORN 





